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When time for reading is short and new books are 
pouring every day from the presses, the importance of careful 
selection is obvious. The best way, of course, is to handle the books and 
see for oneself. But for many people this is not possible : 
the bookshop around the corner is unlikely to stock a large 
selection of books dealing with politics, trade unionism, industrial - 
relations, economics and kindred subjects. In the Labour 
Party Bookshop, we see the new books, read the reviews, discuss them with 
people who know, and make a selection designed to appeal 
to those interested in political questions. When you 
are in London, visit us and see our shelves — if you cannot come, write 
for our free book list which is planned to help YOU. 


HERE ARE A FEW ITEMS — just off the press 


DILEMMA OF OUR TIMES by Harold Laski - - -° | = 38s. Od. 
His last work, published posthumously, contains his thoughts and conclusions 
about the world situation which was developing’ just before his death. A 
brilliant analysis. 

THE BRITISH GENERAL ELECTION OF 1951 by D.-E. Butler - - 21s. Od. 
The background of the election, and candidates, the issues, the course of the 
campaign and the results are studied and analysed. The role of the Party 
Central Offices and the influence of Broadcasts is also considered. 

HITLER — A STUDY IN TYRANNY by Alan Bullock - - - 25s. Od. 
This broadcaster and historian has written the first complete life of Hitler, Seen 
the new material made available from captured German archives. 
ESSAYS IN ECONOMICS by A. C, Pigou, M.A. - - - - I5s. Od. 


As its title implies, a collection of essays on important questions such as Wage 
Statistics, Wages Policy, Employment Policy, Food Subsidies and so on, by 
the Emeritus Professor of Political Economy at the University of Cambridge. 
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MY DEAR TIMOTHY by Victor Gollancz -— - - - 12s. 6d. 
An autobiographical letter to his grandson. 

YEARS OF WRATH — A Cartoon History, 1932-1945 — by Low - - 12s. 6d. 
300 Cartoons illustrating the years with biting wit. 

STABS IN THE BACK — by Vicky of the News Chronicle  - - - 6s. Od. 
A collection of ‘cartoons covering the last six saa 

THIS ENGLAND — a Miscellany 28s 6d. 


Cuttings from thé press, illustrated by “Anton, showing the humorous 
or pitiful side of our aig cm . 


_ Also we stock all the Labour Party publications still in print. 
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HEN Dr. :-Chaim .Weizmann, the first Pitesident of 
- Israel, stepped out of the aeroplane that flew him _ 
cs to the Promised Land on his Pocemienen he remarked 
- simply: “It is nice to be home.” His people had waited. 
_ 2,000 years for their homecoming. 

_.. He was a brilliant scientist. During the first eas 
4 war, when Britain’s supplies of acetone, an essential ingre- 
- dient of cordite, gave out, Lloyd George sent for Weizmann, 
--who worked night and day to produce a substitute from 
horse chestnuts and maize. Legend has it that the Prime 
_ Minister offered him a peerage and that Weizmann asked 
instead for a National Home for the Jews. He had been 
- popularising this idea for many years before the war, but 
pais war service gave him an added prestige. 

: “When Palestine was about to be delivered from the 
‘Turks in 1917, Lord Balfour made his famous see on 
omising the Jews a National. Home. 

The Balfour Declaration caused much bitter controversy 
between the wars. It was argued that a National Home did ~ 
‘not necessarily méan an independent Jewish State. At one 


point even the gentle, moderate Weizmann, who had become 


loyal British subject, broke oe his association” with the 


nment. _ i 
In Chaim: Weizmann ated! his immense e personal 
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rid ‘leader of the Zionist movement without ceasing to —_. 
Ss : ee inscription to Christopher Wren in St. Paul’s Cathedral 


Si monumentum requiris, circumspice. 
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CHAIM 
WEIZMANN 


Born in Lithuania, 
one of a family of 
twelve. Excluded, 
because -he was a 
Jew, from the uni- 
versity of his own 
country, he studied 
in Germany, and at 
29 he was Reader 
in Chemistry at 
Manchester Univer- 
sity. Chaim Weiz- 
mann. died on No- 
vember 9, aged 77. 
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/ 5 ay to obtain acceptance by the Jews of the British. 


proposals to partition Palestine into a Jewish State and an 


Arab State with a British buffer in between; but a year later ci 
the plan was dropped. In 1939 yet another White Paper was — a 
published and it seemed that the promised National Home Be 


was as far off as ever. 

None the less, when it was clear that world war was 
imminent, Weizmann declared that the: Jewish people would 
sink their differences with the British Government and put 
all their resources at the disposal of the Allies. 
again a bitter disappointment,” reports the Manchester 


Guardian, “that the offer was not accepted in the spirit in 


which it was made.” 


Throughout the countless disappointments of his career, * 


this great human being remained a constant friend of Britain 


-and the British people, despite the opposition he was forced — 


at times to offer the Government’s policy. It is reported 


that when finally he gave up his British passport there were _ 


tears in his eyes. 'Three-quarters of a million trees are.to. 


‘be planted round Jerusalem to honour his memory. They 
‘will be English trees. - 


- The people of Israel nated well reproduce over his eure 


“Tf a monument is required, look about you.” 
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‘five fateful words 


David Williams writes. from Washington: 

IVE words of General Eisenhower, in the 

| ; opinion of many observers. here, con- 
'_— verted a-close Presidential election into a 


landslide. Those five words were, “I shall 
go to Korea.” They arrested a strong trend 
towards Stevenson in the closing: weeks of 
. the campaign, and caused many people who 
. normally~ vote ‘Democratic to cast their 
‘ballots in the hope, however slight, that this 
most unpopular war could be brought to 
an end. 
Many of these same people voted for the 
‘Democratic candidates for Senate and Con- 
_ gress. Normally, a landslide victory in the 
Presidential race means a majority of like 
_-__ proportions in Congress. On this occasion, 
the Republicans have won no more than the 
most meagre majorities in the Senate and 
_ the House of Representatives. 
The irony of the situation is that Stéven- 
-. son had decided to visit Korea after the 
election long before Eisenhower made his 
declaration—but because of his. reluctance 
to make-the Korean War a campaign issue 
_ had refrained from announcing his inten- 
- tion.’ It may well be that Eisenhower’s 
7 ' declaration was a result of Stevenson’s 
4 rearicr decision. It was suggested to Eisen- 
- hower by one of his staff. who mav well 
_ have heard of similar talk in the Stevenson 
entourage through some reporter who 
_ covered both candidates. 
Once Eisenhower had taken the initia- 
re aes and implied as well that his visit 
- would. somehow contribute to ending the 
_ war. it was impossible for Stevenson to 
_counter this appeal without stooping to 
_ what he would have considered irrespon- 


‘con A 


tical. 


sible demagogy: And it was therefore im- 
possible to repair the damage which this 
issue, injected so late in the campaign, had 
done to his prospects. 

The Korean issue, for instance, cut 
deeply into the normally large Democratic 
majorities in the industrial areas. In spite 
of the most united and energetic campaign 
the trade unions have waged to date,.a con- 
siderable number of trade unionists, and 
an even greater number of their wives, 
voted for Eisenhower. Many of these fami- 
lies had sons in Korea, or sons who might 
be sent there. This outweighed in their 
minds the great economic gains they had 
made during the past two decades of Demo- 
cratic rule. 

The other great issue of the campaign 
was the continuance of prosperity. The 
Republicans, echoing the Communist. line, 
charged that this was mere “war pros- 
perity.” This charge probably did not do 
the Democratic Party a great deal of 
damage. What did reduce the effectiveness 
of the Democratic slogan, “‘ Don’t let them 
take it away,” was the fact that American 
prosperity has continued so long that the 
younger voters do not have experience of 
any other state of affairs, and the memo- 
ries of many of the older voters about the 
preat depression have grown dim with the 
passage of years. 

On the level of personalities, Stevenson 
began with a tremendous handicap. Vir- 
tually unknown on the national scene, be- 
vause during the past four years he had 
given his entire attention to his duties as 
Governor of Illinois. he had as an opponent 
a candidate whose name was universally 
known, and whom Americans had _ been 
taught to admire and trust. 

Using the new medium of televison to 
the full, Stevenson succeeded remarkably 
well in overcoming this personal handicap. 
With his first speech he established himself 
as the most eloquent orator of this genera- 
tion, eclipsing even Roosevelt. His subse- 
quent ‘speeches maintained an equally high 
level, and were heard by many millions of 
Americans gathered in their homes about 
their television sets. On the other hand, 
Eisenhower did not seem anything like at 
ease in his civilian and political role until 
the closing weeks of the campaign. 

Eisenhower’s stature suffered, of course, 
from the political alliances he felt com- 
pelled to make during. the campaign. He 
endorsed isolationist Senators like Jenner, 
Kem, and even McCarthy, and in the Mid- 
West talked rather like an isolationist him- 


self. He was sensitive to criticism on this - 


score, and spent the final days of his cam- 
paign reassuring people that he was still 
the same old Ike they knew. 

Indications are. in fact. that these con- 
cessions to isolationism were purely poli- 
It seems likely that Eisenhower will 
build his Cabinet almost entirely of: the 
internationalist elements of the Republican 
Party—people very like British Conserva- 
tives, and not at all like the backwoodsmen 
whom the Republican Party often brings to 
prominence in the West. Several of these 
people—Senators. Kem, Ecton, and Cain— 
were in fact defeated, and others, like 
Jenner and McCarthy, only rode to xa 
tion on Eisenhower’s coat-tails. 


The new Administration will, therefore,= 
begin as conservative in domestic affairs, 
internationalist in its outlook abroad. Be-=” 
cause of his obvious lack of acquaintance ~ 
with politics and civilian administration, | 
Eisenhower will rely greatly upon his” 
advisers, and it may be some while before — 
it becomes apparent what his own inclina- z 
tions are. ‘ 

For the record, Eisenhower polled ™ 
32,991,586 votes and Stevenson 26,547,704, — 
with a few votes still to come. In the House + 
of Representatives the Republicans. now ~ 
hold 221 seats and the Democrats 213, with 
one Independent, while in the Senate the © 
Republican majority is even slighter. They — 
hold 48 seats to the Democrats’ 47. -The © 
Senate is the Upper House, but it has more ~ 
power than the British House of Lords. 


Sudan and Nequib 


rTHE new Egyptian Government under ~ 

General Neguib, sent.a Note to London 
on November 2 in which, unlike its pre- 
decessors, it accepted the principle of self- ~ 
government and the right: of self-determin- i 
ation in the Sudan. It also put forward a ~ 
number of suggestions which are bound to — 
give rise to further discussions before the 
draft Statute recently approved by the ; 
British Government can be promulgated. : 
These suggestions include : 

1. The appointment of a Aive-taeni bea 4 
Commission, consisting of two. Sudanese, 4 
one Egyptian, one British and one Indian — 
or Pakistani, to ‘assist the Governor- — 
General during the transition period: ~~~ 

2. The appointment of a seven-member ~ 
Commission consisting of three Sudanese, — 
one British, one Egyptian, one American 
and one Indian or Pakistani, to observe 
preparations for and conduct of elections. 

3. An increase in the number of direct- — 
election constituencies to include all but 
three provinces throughout the Sudan— ~ 
(this indicates that Egypt would prefer to 
increase the parliamentary representation — 
of the Southern States, rather than entrust ~ 
their welfare to the Governor-General as _ 
proposed in the draft Statute). 

4. The setting up, at the end of the | 
transitional period, of a Sudanese Consti- 4 
tuent Assembly, whose task would be to 3 
decide the future of the Sudan. and draw 
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be made either by the Constituent Assem- 
bly choosing to link up the Sudan with © 
Egypt in any form or by the Assembly 
choosing a Sudan completely independent 
of the United Kingdom, Egypt, ° or any — 
other country.” 

This last suggestion, if adopted, wotid . 
limit the Sudan’s freedom of choice con- 1 
cerning its future status. It would clearly 
prevent the Sudan: from entering the Bri- 
tish Commonwealth even if a majority of 
the Sudanese people were in favour of its 
doing so. | 

The Note does, nevertheless, represent a 
very great change from the attitude pre- 
viously adopted by the Farouk regime. 

Complete disagreement over the future 
of the Sudan was one of the main factors 
in the. deterioration of _Anglo-Egyptian — 
relations after the war. 2, came to. the® 


up a constitution. 
“ Deciding the future of the Sudan shall 


orefront in 1947, when, at the request of 
e Egyptian Government, British and 
_ Egyptian diplomats met in London to re- 
‘ise the Treaty of 1936. A draft agreement 
a was drawn up which contained the follow- 
‘ing clause relating to the Sudan: 
es “The policy which the High Contracting 
Parties undertake to follow in the Sudan, 
“Within the framework of the unity between 
the Sudan and Egypt under the common 
crown of Egypt, will have for its essential 
objectives to assure the well-being of the 
Sudanese, the development of their in- 
_ terests and their active preparation for 
iS self-government, and consequently the ex- 
es ercise of the right to choose the future 
status of the Sudan.” 
_It seemed that a solution was near, but 
“no sooner had Egypt’s delegation left: for 
home than the Egyptian Parliament an- 
nounced its own interpretation of the 
‘Sudan clause. This was that Britain had 
conceded the unity of Egypt and the Sudan 
on a permanent basis. without the ultimate 
‘right of self-determination. 
2 Until it was ousted by General Neguib’s 
"coup détat” last July, this Government 
‘continued to assert Farouk’s claim to 
sovereignty in the Sudan. The claim was 
constantly ‘rejected by the British, whose 
plans for Sudanese self-government were 
‘slowly maturing. 


a} 


In 1948 a Legislative meron and Ex- 
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How Anitrinan Labour saw the ‘Presidential sBlestion: 
cartoon: depicting Dwight Eisenhower as the ‘retainer of big 
and Taftism ‘appeared in the official journal. of the American 
ate’ was the autho or ce ane anti-trade't ‘union hess eae poe Act. 


ecutive Council were set up along the lines 
of those existing in Britain’s East African 
colonies. These bodies have been acting 
as a training ground in which Sudanese 
politicians and officials have gained first- 
hand experience of governmental prob- 
lems and processes. The draft Statute now 
under discussion proposed that the Gover- 
nor-General, hitherto holding supreme 
powers, should in future be responsible 
only for foreign policy and defence, and 
that the Sudanese should elect a Parlia- 
ment and Council of Ministers which 
should become responsible for all execu- 
tive and administrative functions of inter- 
nal government. 

The draft Statute makes clear the differ- 
ence between self-government and inde- 
pendence. - “These are two distinct steps 
in constitutional advance and, as experi- 
ence has shown,.a short period of self- 
government must precede the time when a 
country has to choose finally its own 
future form of government ; and its rela- 
tionship with other States.” This is neces- 
sary “because in a country like the Sudan 
where administrative, economic and social 
problems are varied and complicated, -there 
must be in operation all the machinery of 
self-government before the. right of self- 


determination can be properly and freely 


exercised by the people themselves.” 
Pa ae the period before the granting of 
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complete independence, the Governor- 
General, although responsible for foreign 
and defence policy, is required under the 
terms of the draft Statute to take Sudanese 
opinion into account when making de-~ 
cisions in these fields. He is given a special 
responsibility to safeguard the rights of 
Civil Servants during the change of mas- 
ters, and it is suggested also that he should 
protect the interests of the more primitive 
Southern States whose proposed parlia- 
mentary representation is rather weaker 
than that of the Northern region. , re 


‘Pence’ campaign 


< 


THE National Executive Committee of the 

Labour Party on October 28 proscribed ¢ 
the People’s Congress for Peace, to be held We, 
in Vienna from December 5 to 12. This’ _ 


Congress is the progeny of the World - 
Council for Peace which is a Communist . — 
front organisation. The World Council’ forese a 
Peace issued the call for the Vienna Con-— : 
gress in July this year, and sponsoring 
committees have been set up in’ “various - 
countries. In Britain the sponsoring com- — 
mittee, including a number. of familiar 
names, was formed in: September. - = 
The Congress -is being canvassed - by 
Communist Parties everywhere — and by | 
Communist organisations such as the ‘: 
World Federation of Trade Unions and the 
.World Federation of Democratic” Youth. 
“The People’s Congress for Peace,” says. 
Morgan Phillips in a Party circular, “Ssh 
another attempt by the Cominform, using — 
heavier camouflage, to distort the genuine 
desire of all free people for peace, in Rie 
to serve the interests of Soviet PouGies 


banner was stretched announcing in letters 
of gold the Congress of the Socialist 
national. The city of Milan, promi 
the underground struggle against Mus: 
and now a stronghold of Italian Soc 
was determined to give visiting Social 
a royal welcome. The entire palace wa: 
placed at the a of the Congress. _ i" 


_ ties, Fepkenine, | a a member 


aniline of the world’s peptiiuon had 
for the Parties participating. 

At a mass demonstration in the 
square of Milan on the Sunday mo 
the leaders of the delegations address 
enthusiastic crowd of over 30,000. 
Attlee opened, and, speaking in| Mut 
created an enormous impression. 
quently, together with M. Spaak 
_ dressed another enthusiastic mass 2 : 
at Turin. ; 

For the opening of tae Cone 
Italian Party obtained the superb | 
opera house La Scala, and the intern 


brilliant performance of Beethoven’s Pas- “a 
-toral Symphony. 
On the following day the Congress got 
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down to work. Morgan Phillips was unani- 
mously re-elected Chairman of the Coun- 
cil. Three new members were admitted 
from widely separated parts of the world, 
the Jamaican People’s National Party, the 
New Zealand Labour Party, and ' from 
Malaya the newly formed Pan-Malayan 
Labour Party. (See Fact, September.) 
The Israeli Labour Party, Mapai, having 
decided to take a full part in the Socialist 
International, was elected to a seat on the 
Bureau. 

One of the major subjects considered at 
the Congress was a memorandum pre- 
sented by the Chairman on the work and 
functions of the International, which paid 
special attention to the relations between 
the Socialist International and the Socialist 
Parties of Asia. The main Socialist Par- 
ties of Asia are those of Japan, India, 
Burma and Indonesia, of which the first 
two are members of the International. A 
few months ago these Parties met together 
to. discuss their common problems and to 
prepare for a full conference of all the 
Asian Socialist Parties which will take 
place in Rangoon at the beginning of 
January. 


Fields of action 


It is little more than a year since the 
Socialist International was reconstituted at 
Frankfurt as the successor to the old 
Labour and Socialist International which 
expired in the ’30s (Fact, April, 1951). 
The Milan Congress was the second con- 
gress of the fully constituted body. 

There were three major subjects under 
discussion : the problems of Europe, of the 
United Nations and of the under-developed 
areas. On all three the Milan Congress 
was able to adopt’ statements of policy 
which, if they were not precisely the state- 
ments that would have been drawn up by 
the Parties individually, were nevertheless 
statements acceptable to all. 


EAST MEETS WEST 


Democratic Party of Japan, 


On the under-developed territories the 
policy adopted was very.much along the 
lines of the Labour’ Party . statement, 
“Towards World Plenty,’ which was en- 
dorsed at Morecambe. It calls for a ‘ World 
Plan for Mutual Aid” with programmes at 
three levels: a general world programme, 
regional programmes, and bi-lateral pro- 
grammes, in which all countries should be 
invited to join. 

“The contributions from the countries 
supplying assistance should’ be assessed on 
an agreed basis which takes into account 
their resources and their contributions to 
other programmes,” says the official state- 
ment. “As soon as the world situation 
permits the reduction of defence expendi- 
ture, these contributions can be increased. 
Existing schemes of assistance must be 
maintained and expanded.” 

To carry out the programmes, full use 
should be made of existing agencies like 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, the Technical Assistance 
Administration, the International Labour 
Office and other Specialised Agencies of the 
United Nations, and new agencies may have 
to be created. 

The International reaffirmed its support 
for the United Nations. It calléd for the 
establishment of. a system of collective 
security under which the aggressor would 
be defined as the country which refused to 
submit to arbitration, and condemned the 
Russian abuse of the veto, particularly on 
the admission of new members. 

As to China, the International stated 
that a group of hundreds of millions of 
people cannot be indefinitely kept out of 
the international community. It also 
stressed the objective. of political inde- 


pendence for non-self-governing peoples. 
The policy of the Socialist group at the 

Council of Europe was endorsed and the 

objective of the closest and most effective 


Clement Attlee greets Eki Sone, Japanese delegate at the 
Milan Congress of the Socialist International. The Social 


c eighty thousand members lled ov 
votes in the ldst election, or a quarter of all the votes rides fkenca: nekeen 


Socialist Parties is planned for Rangoon next month. — 


A conference of Asian 


union of all European democracies was re- 
affirmed. At the same time, the Inter- 
national rejected “ any attempt to separate 
the'six continental countries in process of 
integration” from Great Britain and the 
Scandinavian countries~ (Fact, last 
month). 

Finally, the International appealed for an 


intensification of the effort to obtain a~ 


four-Power conference on Germany with 
the object. of a united Germany under a 
single government: on the basis of free 
elections under international supervision. 
It also. adopted ‘an agreed’ Socialist policy 
towards the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity (Schuman Plan), opposed the pro- 
ject of admitting Franco Spain to ‘Unesco, 
condemned the policy of racial discrimina- 
tion in the Union of South Africa, and 
appointed a commission to examine the 
problem of Trieste. 


A helping hand 


NICEF — the United Nations — Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund 
—has brought out a novel 


mas cards depicting childhood’s favourite 
animals taking cargoes of food and medi- 
cines to the hinterland of countries aided 
by UNICEF. 
- The cards are being sold in every coun- 
try attached to the agency. ‘The income 
from each box of ten cards—priced at 
7s. 6d. in the UK—provides. enough BCG 
vaccine to immunize twelve children 
against - tuberculosis,. or . enough DDT 
powder to protect ten children against 
malaria, or enough skim milk to ‘give 
eight children a glass every day for a 
week. ; 
Started in 1946, UNICEF is financed 
solely by voluntary contributions from the 
peoples and governments of almost 100 
countries and territories. Its job is to 
provide supplies to -strengthen medical, 


idea: for the: ~ 
Christmas season in the shape of Christ-. 


model 


nutrition and child welfare services al- — 


ready started by Governments in under- 
developed countries. When the present 
programmes are completed over 60 million 
children in 77 countries will have been 
reached, or the astonishing figure of one 
out of every fifteen children in the world. 

The cards illustrate some of the most 
striking work of the agency. In Jordan, 
where the camel caravan has again come 
into its own, 35,000 children and mothers 
are benefiting from an extra cup of 
UNICEF milk every day. In Latin America 
—where the donkey is used extensively for 
transport—360,000 children have had an 
extra meal.’ Even in a small Finnish village 
70 miles north of'the Arctic circle rations 
of “fiskaroni” (fish and macaroni mixed) 
have been carried through by reindeer and 
sledge. ; 

In South-East Asia, so far, 1,000 mother 
and child welfare centres have been 
equipped by UNICEF. During the rainy 
season, when_even the hardy jeep has 


found the way impassable, water buffaloes ° 


have been used to convoy supplies. 


In Brunei (Borneo), one British and one 


Chinese nurse attached to the agency 


travel from village to village in an out- P 


board motor-boat. Six thousand midwifery 
kits are to be distributed in Asia. 
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2 A Unique 
Christmas 
Card 


coloured Christmas 
cards are produced hy the 
United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. 
Each box of ten sold will buy 
enough vaccine to immunise 
twelve children against. tuber- 
culosis. 


These 
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In Great- Ee the \ cards 
LCOSt. «8 VSemOuae box. Many 
organisations sell them. The 
Labour Party Bookshop will 


collect them y hand. 


obtain | supplies by te anyone able. 


THE QUEEN'S SPEECH 


Resolute confusion 


[’ accordance with tradition, the new 

Parliamentary Session which opened 
on November 4, began with the Queen’s 
Speech, setting out the Government’s pro- 
posals for the coming year. 


The only major legislative proposals 

were the denationalisation of iron and 
steel and of road haulage. 
- The Speech also referred to a number of 
Minor issues on which legislation is pro- 
mised. These include the amendment of 
the Town and Country Pjanning Acts, a 
Bill to amend the Education Acts so as to 
improve the position of private schools, a 
Bill to provide financial help for the build- 
ing of fishing vessels, and proposals to im- 
prove maternity benefits and to amend the 
National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) 
Act. 

On two topics the Government had not 
yet made up its mind. The first was elec- 
tricity supply in Scotland, which, accord- 
ing to the Gracious Speech, “is being at- 
tentively examined with a view to legisla- 
tion.” The second was leasehold reform ; 
the Labour Government’s temporary legis- 
lation on this is to be extended, and mean- 
while the Government ‘ will seek an op- 
portunity of making known their policy on 
this subject.” 

The Commons debate extended over six 
days. As is customary, the Government 
put down an Address, thanking the 
Sovereign for the Speech, and the Labour 
Opposition put down an amendment set- 
ting out its criticisms. The Labour amend- 
ment read‘as follows: 

“But humbly regret that while the 

Gracious.Speech demonstrates the deter- 

mination of the Government to introduce 
eonfusion into basic industries which 
were in process of being integrated and 


developed in the*nation’s interest, it dis- 


closes no positive and effective proposals 
for. dealing with the serious economic 
position of thé.country which is evidenced 
by the decline in production and exports, 


growing unemployment and short-time - 
working and increased cost of living ; and - 


this House has no confidence in Your 
Majesty’ s present advisers whose policies 
threaten.to return to: the social conditions 
of the inter-war years.” 


Balance of payments. 
While Labour speakers welcomed . the 


improvement. in Britain’s balance of pay- : 


ments so far this year, they could: see little 
for .which the ‘Government could take 
credit.” 


been a’ fortuitous change in the world 
terms of trade, our import prices having 
in general gone down while our- export 
prices went up. They second reason ‘has 
been: the reduction in Britain’s. imports. 


Mr. Gaitskell- pointed out that the major ' 


part of the reduction had been in’ imports 


of raw “materials, mainly raw cokion and 


‘Hugh Gaitskell pointed: out that . 
‘the’ main cause ‘of the improvement has © 
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raw wool. Imports of these commodities, 
he declared, were lower because of the 
slump in the textile industry; they were 
certainly nothing to be pleased about. 

The Opposition drew attention to the 
paradox that, though our balance of pay- 
ments had improved, in most other ‘ways 
the-British economy is weaker now than 
it was a year ayo. 

After increasing every year since the 
war, industrial production has been falling 
this year. For the first niné months of 
1952 it was about 34 per cent below the 
comparable period last year. Government 
spokesmen retorted that though production 
has gone down on the whole, it has gone up 
in some industries. Labour M.P.s felt this 
was cold comfort, and they couldn’t help 
reminding the Government that two indus- 
tries in which production is rising are coal 
and steel, both publicly- owned. - 

There is also a dangerous fall in exports: 
The United Kingdom’s exports in the 
second and third quarters of this year were 
13 per cent lower by volume than in the 
comparable period of 1951. There was 
some improvement in’ October, but the 
situation is still serious. 


Concealed unemployment 


Unemployment was also stressed by 
Socialist speakers. The number of unem- 
ployed in Great Britain in October of this 
year was 398,000 compared with 264,000 in 
October last year. There is also a good 
deal of concealed unemployment. In 
August of this year there were three times 
as many people on short-time, and eight 


times. as many hours lost through: short — 


time, as there were a year earlier; there 
were also 24 per cent fewer people working 
overtime. ‘The Minister of Labour tried 
to gloss over the unemployment figures, 
but admitted that unemployment might 


reach half a million by the end of the year, “| 
Government speakers made much of the 


fact that the cost of living has gone up less 
this year than it.did last:. As Labour M. Pis 


saw it, this was hardly the point, since 
world prices have been. falling this year. — 


Thanks to Government policy, particularly 


the cut in subsidies, prices have gone up ~ 


more in ‘Britain than.in most other, coun- 
tries this year, whereas when Labour was 


in power, although prices were rising, they. 


were rising less in Britain than elsewhere. 


Labour’s fears for the future came under 
First, there is the ten- _ 
dency, already seen in the Budget, to re- 
distribute the nation’s income at the ex- — 


three main heads. 


pense of the poorest sections oe the - com- 
munity. 

Secondly, there have been ‘ 
stantial\ rumours.” «that. the Government 
intend. to adopt a policy of convertibility 


-—making pounds freely exchangeable for 


dollars.. As Mr.: Morrison, explained, this 


“would involve going back to the, inter-— 


war years, namely, balancing our trade at 


a lower level of economic activity than. 
before, for then we could only balance our 
trade. if the Government were to pursue: 
_ deflationary policies at home.” F 
speakers tried in vain to get from the — 


Labour 


Government an assurance that. this: policy 
would not be followed. 
_ The third Labour fear was on the issue 


(Turn to page 16) 


‘ very sub-. , 


Ne 


| Two Kikuyu women on their way to market 
| at Nyeri on the edge ofthe reserve. They 


carry enormous loads of bananas. The « 


custom of leaving the heavy work to 
women survives from the days when young 
_men— were kept apart as warriors; even 
. to-day many will be found strolling along- 
side their overburdened wives, carrying 
_hnothing heavier than a spear. But there 

is also a modern reason for the women’s 
_ toil. The young men leave the ‘over- 
crowded reserves in search ‘of wages. 


- men” of Kenya, the small traders, independent craftsmen ~ 
and clerical workers. 


‘their considered opinion that the interests of the African — 


_interests and the interests of the immigrant races should 


KENYA 


LAND OF CONFLICT 


ALTHOUGH Kenya is two and a half times the size of Great 

Britain, more than three-fifths of the total area is near-= 
desert. None the less, the 80,000 square miles which remain. 
are not very much less than the 89,000 square miles of this” 
country. Kenya has to.support a population of around five” 
and a half million. The population of Great Britain is fifty” 
million. Africans,-Asians, Arabs and Europeans share the- 
work and the wealth of Kenya. 

At the end of the war the European population was 
about 20,000. It could have been accommodated five times” 
over in Wembley Stadium and would be regarded.as a poor — 
attendance at a Second Division football match. Since the ~ 
war white immigrants have, relatively speaking, poured in 
at an astonishing rate, and now they probably exceed in™ 
number ‘the older settlers. By the end of 1950 European ~ 
population totalled 39,000 and the flood continued at the rate 
of more than 3,000 a year. Even so, all the Kenya whites — 
could be accommodated to-day in Wembley Stadium twice — 
over with thousands of empty seats. They number half the 
population of an average Parliamentary constituency. 

The Asians, mostly Indians, totalled-105,000 at the end — 
of 1950 and 25,000 of those had come in’ since the war. 
Another 10,000 may have followed in the last two years. 
Though some are rich, the Indians are mostly the “little 


ae 
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The Arabs total about 25 000. They are the philosophical 
descendants. of adventurous forebears, who in the seven- 
teenth century ousted the Portuguese from parts of the coast — 
and pioneered the East African slave trade. 

The Africans number five and a quarter million. This 
is about the population of Scotland. They live for the most ~ 
part in the African Reserves, which cover 52,000 square miles — 
of the 80,000 square miles of useful land. The African popu- — 
lation, too, is expanding rapidly through the conquest of | 
disease and the lowering of infant mortality. Before the © 


_ war it was estimated at three million. 


Permutations and combinations 


British rule in Kenya, as in other African territories, is ¥ 
governed by the famous Dual Mandate, which lays upon 
Britain a double responsibility. The first is to protect and 
advance the interests of the Africans. The second is to 


_ stimulate the development of the country’s resources, whieh 


grants having the required capital and technology. But the 
two responsibilities are not equal; should there be any con- 
flict the first is to prevail. The Devonshire White Paper of 
1923 stated: 4 
“Primarily Kenya is an African territory, and. His 
Majesty’s Government think it necessary definitely to record — 


in practice has meant the encouragement of British immi- : 
. 


natives must be paramount, and that if and when those 


conflict, the former should prevail . . . In the administra- 
tion of Kenya His Majesty’s Government regard themselves 
as exercising a trust on behalf of the African population, and 
they are unable to delegate or share this trust, the object of 
which may be defined’ as the ‘Protection and Advancemenss 
of the native races.” . 


His Majesty’s Government thought it “ Reodssaty asta 
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“Outside the reserves, the land is sy 7 
erson ‘per square mile. Biggest of the — 


inds, covers 16,700 square miles ofthe A 
f ‘the Eurdpeans estates, White. population has doubled “since ae 


tits war. Africans are demanding a ban on further immigration. 
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itely to record their considered opinion” in this emphatic 
manner because of the settlers’ understandable political 
ambition. Lord Delamere, the settlers’ leader, put forward 
the demand for complete self-government as early as 1913, 
when there was but a handful of whites in the country, and 
since that time there has been constant pressure for greater 
political power. As the whites see it, they have settled in 
Kenya, they will spend their lives in Kenya, their children 
have been born in Kenya, they live by its soil and they 
were used to political freedom in their Motherland. They 
do-not see why the country should be governed by another 
group of white men, Colonial officials, who will spend per- 
haps twenty years in Kenya and then return home. 

“We and our sons have got to live among and: work 
with the natives long after most of the present Government 
officials have left the country,” said one of them.’ “ This is 
our home and the natives are our people.. . .” 

Kenya is ruled by His Excellency the Governor, advised 


by an Executive Council, roughly corresponding to Britain’s | 


Cabinet; but legislation has to be approved by London. The 
debating chamber is the Legislative Council, Leg. Co. for 
short, which performs, broadly, the functions of the House 
_ of Commons. Leg. Co. consists partly of Government 
officials and partly of unofficial members, some elected, some 
chosen by the Governor to represent various interests. 


=f By increasing the elected element on Leg. Co. Britain 


is able gradually to introduce democracy into Africa. In the 
Gold Coast, for example, representation has been increased 
_ to the point where Leg. Co. is virtually an independent Par- 
' liament with an African Prime Minister. But in Kenya the 
problem is not so straightforward. For one thing, the Kenya 
Africans, when their country was first explored barely 50 
years ago, were at a much more primitive level of political 
advancement than the West Africans, who had evolved com- 
paratively elaborate forms of government. For another, 
Kenya has its ebullient: white settlers, who naturally fear 


- it in Britain is bound to mean their submergence by the 
Africans, or the Indians, or both. 
_ For this reason, current political controversy in Kenya 
_ revolves round the issue called “Parity.” The Europeans 
_ say they do not mind how many additional Asians or 
_ Africans or Arabs may be appointed to Leg. C., provided the 
iia Europeans always have as many as all other races combined, 
_ not counting Government officials, who in practice, of course, 
are also Europeans, though subject to Whitehall policy. The 
Africans make exactly the same demahd for Africans—for 
the time being. The Indians claim a somewhat different 
arity, in the form of a common electoral register for them- 
F _ selves and the Europeans; if it was granted they would 
_ €njoy a three to one voting majority and could swamp the 
_ Europeans in practically every constituency if they so deter- 
‘mined. The Kenya African Union, formed in 1944 to unite 
enya Africans in the cause of self-government, aims at a 
imilar role for all races. To the Europeans this is the final 
orror, the thought of which turns them whiter than 
ver. The KAU also demands the banning of all further 
mmigration. ; , 
_ The actual position until last June was that Leg. C. com- 
“prised 38 members, made up of sixteen Government officials, 
leven elected Europeans, five elected Indians, one elected 
irab, one nominated Arab and four nominated Africans. 
é of Jim Griffiths’ last acts as Colonial Secretary was to 
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en formed. .The elected European members now 
ber nineteen, Indians six, Africans six and Arabs, as 
ore, two. Thus the Europeans maintained their “ Parity.” 
At the same time, however, Griffiths increased the Govern- 
ent’s representatives by ten members and asked the new 


_mainly consumed by African labourers, is compiled bi- 
_ that anything approaching political democracy as we know 


_ Shoe-makers’ Workmen’s. Union, norhinal ‘membership 350. 


‘Commission in 1933, one of whose instructions was “to define — 


oduce a changed constitution, under which a new Council — 


Council to set up an inter-racial committee to explore the E 
next move forward. 4 
The African members are elected in the first place by — 
local councils, which submit their names to the Governor. — 
There were no Africans at all on Leg. Co. before the war. ~~ 

About half a million of the five million Africans are 
employed as wage workers, and roughly half of these work 
on the land. The average earnings of an agricultural worker 
in 1950 was around four shillings a week, plus some sort of 
housing accommodation and food. 

“ No other factor is so valuable in ensuring a regular and 
contented African Labour force as a supply of separated ~ 
milk, which the African will. consume. in practically un- 
limited quantities,” says the official ‘booklet of advice to 
intending farmers. ‘ Moreover, there is no doubt-that the 
health of the African, and his ability to do a decent day’s 
work, is in almost direct proportion to his consumption of 
separated milk.” es) 


The not so Good Earth 


The same report said: “There is no question but that 
malnutrition exists among the great majority of African 
tribes, and improved: diet -is essential to improved output 
of work; the present low output is a major problem, but this 
is often due to the lack of physical ability to carry out a 
full @y’s work. In many-cases the diet provided by the 
employers is inferior to even that in the reserve.” 

Domestic servants and unskilled workers drew about © 
twelve shillings a week in 1950, skilled men about 25s. 

Under. the Employment Ordinance, workers receiving 
less than 100s. a month are entitled to housing accommoda- 
tion, proper food and cooking utensils and a wholesome 
water supply. But housing in the towns is indescribable. 
“The building of the one-roomed house was discouraged,” — 
said the Labour Department Annual Report for 1950. 

A cost-of-living index, based on a range of 30 articles 4 


monthly. At June of this year it stood at 303 (1939 = 100) 
having risen exactly 50 points in the last twelve months and 
77 points in two years. E> 

Only four African trade unions were registered at the 
end of 1950. One was the Typographical Union of Kenya, 
nominal membership 600, on which the Labour Department 
commented: “Probably not more than one-third pay 
regularly.” The second was the Transport and Allied ~ 
Workers’ Union, membership unknown... Official comment: 
“ Not making any progress.” The third was the Tailors, Sail- _ 
cloth and Tent-makers and Garment Workers’. Union, 
nominal membership 497. -Official comment: “Probably not _ 
more than 40 pay regularly.” And the fourth was the 


Official comment: “Approximately 150 pay regularly.” 
Labour and attendant problems are going to loom ever 
larger on the Kenya horizon, as land-starved Africans leave 
their villages in search of employment in the towns. Of the 
80,000 Africans in Nairobi 60,000 are men. “Men outnumber © 
women by four to one and many of the women are prosti- 
tutes.”—Elspeth Huxley in the Daily Telegraph. ea 
Bitterest of all the African’s grievances is the shortage 
of land. The land af Kenya was apportioned by the Carter a 


the area, generally known. as the Highlands, within which ~ 
persons of European descent are to have a privileged posi- =| 
tion in accordance with the White Paper of 1923.” They also _ 
examined claims of Africans who alleged their land had. been 
alienated. Their report, with evidence, ran to 4,076 large | 
pages. It was a monument of industry: but it is useless 2s. 
a guide to the present controversy, which rages ‘round ~ 
the question, Should the Europeans have a privileged posi- 
tion at all? es 
Turn to back page 
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] THE ALTERNATIVE TO ‘THE SCHOLARSHIP’ 
by James Johnien. MP 


JAMES JOHNSON, 


a coalminer’s son, is 


Member of Parliament for 


Rugby and an Executive Committee member of: the 


National Union: of Teachers. 


English Universities XI, 


In his younger days he: played football for 
soccer and cricket for Leeds 


University. He is 


married, has one daughter. Main interests : sport, education, colonial problems. 


74 a vast majority of Britain’s youngsters enter the junior 
school at five years, and then at roughly 11 years of 
age, upon one catastrophic day, they face the special place 
examinations. By an intelligence test mainly, plus an 
_ interview and past school records, the top few are selected 
. for Grammar school education. The next go on to Technical 
-- schools, and the large remainder—a good two-thirds—go. to 
e- the Modern schools.. This is termed the tripartite system. 
-. = There is no, doubt that many parents feel a keen sense 
of frustration,-because their children are doomed at-11 or 


outs: to what - “is generally ‘considered a less eligible- 


form of education. .-Hence,- instinctively,- if. wrongly, they 
~ still’speak of the eee ive test ‘as ae old scholarship ” 
~ “examination. 

-The- Ministry -of ‘Bdacktion ce that the three 
types of schooling should be considered equally valuable, but 
few people—least of-all teachers in the Modern schools— 

. take. “varity. of esteem” to be a.practical possibility. The 


*.. six enjoys the vastly superior amenities of staffing, books; 


4 ‘buildings and playing-fields provided by the Grammar 
Epehools, while the bulk of the remainder stay behind in the 


pO a schools—often the old elemeritary school buildings.: 
The selective test casts a shadow over. our. primary. 


a eres whose teachers quite naturally strive ‘to; get their 
brighter pupils a“ Scholarship.” Syllabuses are altered, in- 
es * telligence testing becomes a set lesson, and cramming - too 
. often becomes the rule. 


examination upon one particular day should have’ such a 
, decisive effect upon the future life of any person.. 4 


3 ae There. are many cases where it is impossible to measure 


‘velopers, particularly “amongst girls, who. may: lag behind at 
el and yet surge forward.at 13 or 14 in adolescence... Although 
a . system of transfer from oe to school is in opera, 
it seldom works satisfactorily. - 
There is also the glaring isan in ied as betecer 
authorities. Some are generous: and give half their 


bs special place examination means that perhaps one child in| 


z intelligenice scientifically in this way. Even -where the. test- 
ing-is accurate there are what. educationists call “late: de-. 


This is a sin against the- human ° 
" personality of a ten years old child. It is wrong that one. 


. Headmaster Howarth - 


one place in eight. Thus, it may be a geographical accident 
that a child obtains Grammar school education. 


The whole basis of division into types is, in any cCaseyan 


psychologically unsound. -There.are no clear-cut “ types-’— 
only infinite gradations of children. Administrative con- 
venience alone dictates Grammar, 
divisions at the age of 11: : 


I believe the vast majority of Pp Nepeerte a of all pariee 38 
—certainly the teachers—admit the evils of tripartite educa-. 
‘tion. But what is the alternative? they cry. The alternative | 


is quite simple. Abolish the “scholarship” test. completely! 
Let the children pass into.a common secondary school 
when they leave the existing common primary school. Let 
them grow up together in one school catering for all types. 
Such schools exist and are successful. 
Comprehensive ‘schools. 


The ay nee oncaetye school takes. in practically ‘all He 
be children leaving primary school in a 3 


given area. 


to boarding school. 
~ the size of the Comprehénsive school. 
be well under 1,000 pupils. In any 


matters most in teaching. 


over. Eton has 1,200 pupils, Manches- 


: ter. ramet Sahouk 1,400. A child is no more “ submerged alah bs 
in‘a school of-1,500 than in one of 750. ee 
“While sheer size need not: daunt us, it ‘brings problen’ ay 

‘of architectural layout and internal social organisation which »_ 
‘have to be faced.. The American-schools. have shown, in my 


- view, that large schools of 2,000, -such. as. are now ‘being 


pedis Tee aan eaten team ioe 7G . 
x be. Sa Ghia aR, a continuation of the junior school, — 


~ become too complex. 
= to abandon ‘the system of very large schools. 


planned here by some authorities, cannot be run satis- 


Modern and Technical 


They are known as rie: 


‘The exceptions are ‘sub- |” 
normal children who go to-special — 
schools, a. fw excepted on religious 
grounds, and possibly some who go — 


Opponents sometimes boggle at es. 
. My-view is that a ‘practical size can 
‘case, it is the size of the class which — 


We- al- 
_ready have many-schools of 1,000 ands 


factorily. There .is a-physical limit. beyond which. controls 5S 


IT understand :that the U.S.A. are about 


The first two years at the Comprehensive school woud 


e 


_ ing to enter University. 
. seholar. 


occupational classes. 1 
tolerant of others. Children who have been wrongly classified can easily 
_ be transferred when their true aptitudes begin to emerge. And the hated - 


PARTNERS Sixteen-year-old Neville Crossley, taking a book from 

the library shelves at Calder High School, pauses for a 
word with his fellow scholar, Paul Barker. Both are Sixth Formers study- 
Crossley is a science student, Barker a classical 
In other towns they would be in separate schools, but at Calder 
High School they grow up together. The Comprehensive school has 
many advantages. Technical and general students enjoy library and 
other facilities usually available only to Grammar school students. 
_ Youngsters of different outlook and_aptitudes mature together, learning 
to understand and respect one another in a world too easily divided into 
They grow up more § self-confident, yet more 


“special place ” examination, by which Grammar _ school pupils are 
selected at eleven under the present system, Lepr te ooh disappears. 


with the addition probably of a language and som 
Beyond 13 those with linguistic aptitude would b 
bias towards languages, others could have their ev 
more heavily weighed with music, art and dram: 
history and classics, or with physics, chemistry, b 


Individual guidance can be assured by the | 
Tutorial systems; preferably no more than 150 pu 
House, with Tutor “Sets” for units of 25-30 p 
ages. The Set meets each morning before school 
at the end of the day, when any school business 
cussed. The Tutor advises the child about any ¢ 
in school, consults his parents, if need be, and acts, 
as mentor and friend to the family. a 


Obviously a change will be needed in the n. 
function of the Headmaster as we understand hir 
The old shibboleth that a good Headmaster must 
his boys individually will no longer hold good. 
be to inspire the loyalty of his assistants so that hay 
work follows, and school life grows up spontaneou 


The proof of the pudding is in the eating. I: 3 
vise any parent to study the example of the Cald 
School in West Yorkshire. No longer do we have 
valley the continual complaints of parents moant 
their boys and girls have been deprived of their ce 
life. Anyone who possesses the necessary ability aa 
is equally important, the-necessary industry, patié 
home support, can take his place in the educatior 
which will allow his particular aptitudes. to _be- 4 
veloped. 


‘The Hebden Bridge area, which Calder “Hig: 
serves, was selected before the war for this exper! 
comprehensive schooling. Some 18,000 people liv: 
valley, working in industry and agriculture. 1€ 
pivot of the whole scheme was the old Grammar ¢ 
300 boys and girls, thoroughly co-educational and pc 
a large Sixth Form for such an area. The Headma: 
H. H. Howarth, B.A., LL.B., B.Sc., has brought to 
task not only erudition, humanity and great acade 
perience, but also a genuine enthusiasm for the conc 
he has the backing of a loyal and very competent s 
staff. Mr. Howarth believes there is a great future f 
prehensive schools. Interest ‘is increasing, not o 


BUILDERS They are. building a new coal. 
bunker .as_ part of a_ brick- - 
laying course. It was thought that trade unionists . — 
might object to actual work being done, but skilled | 
bricklayers volunteered to help with instruction.. 


ENGINE Thirteen - year-old Keith - Dugdale 
thinks he would like to be a-maths 
teacher, but he is not rushed. Here he samples 
engineering as one of several available alternatives. 


Ch st id bi ol “st d t 
IENTISTS Sir te = of a mae siete 
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literature, dom e stic science. 


ee ae oe y 
; HOUSEWIVES Calder ‘High ‘School dacasiie science room. “Both girls: 
- hope to be schoolteachers, but whatever life holds in store they will be expert — 
cooks. Homes matter as much as jobs. Boys try a hand at cooking, too 
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parents and teachers, but among think- 
ing people generally. 

Magnificent new buildings were 
erected so that the whole child popula- 
tion could have Grammar school staffing, 
equipment. and general conditions. The 
building, fortunately, was erected before 
the war, and finished and equipped: as 
soon as the war was over. Then the 
whole child population of about 800, 
coming from the Grammar school, the 
Central school, and fifteen other schools 
of different types, were all merged in 
the new buildings—except for the first 
year students, who were housed tem- 
porarily in the buildings of the old 
Grammar school: This group, about 180 
in number, is at present a separate unit 
with ‘a special staff in charge 

If all this seems revolutionary, I would 
say that if the need to reform our social 
order is accepted, then it is inescapable 
that radical reforms in education are 
overdue. To quote Dr. E. G. Spencer: 
“Education has never by our statesmen 
been conceived as the most important 
means among others of producing a 
noble race.” 

It is time it was. 


ELECTRONIC The world needs technicians. 


Calder will help to find them. 
Talent reveals itself naturally in the Comprehen- 
sive school. Boys are not catalogued at eleven. 


Thirteen -.y ~old : ; a a au 
SEMPSTRESS? ‘Srncra Hoosen CO-OPERATION. *,.".°2 705 
Whatever her eee: sau piepeenl is draughtsman work together on the hull © 


future mother. This is: not forgotten: Drdietne: OMoe ard treme eae 
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YES says S. EVANS, MP 


Labour M.P. for Wed. 
nesbury; Staffordshire ; 
Majority in 1951, 12,225; 
formerly .a foundry 
worker. For -a short 
“time in 1950 he was Par- 
" liamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Food. 


ON April 14, 1950, concerned abaut the 
rising cost of living and its effect on 


_ British exports, I asked during the course’ 


' of a_speech at Manchester 
~ questions : 

“Do high subsidies conceal-a goad deal 
of agricultural inefficien¢y and. inertia? 
Could it be that too much: security for the 
bad farmer is just about the worst way 
of stimulating that healthy, stable agri- 
cultural industry which is what Britain 
eneeds 27’ 

_ During the war years and since, British 
agriculture has been kept healthy only by 
large subsidies, guaranteed prices and a 
completely sheltered market. While such 
‘a policy has resulted in only a 40 per cent 
increase in agricultural. production, farm 
profits, which were £55 million in 1937-38, 
rose to £183 million in 1946-47 and since 
then have averaged nearly £300 millions, 
despite the fact that in 1950 one million 
fewer acres were under cultivation than 


two simple 


Sa | 


“gee Judged by these standards, farming pros- 
~ perity presents a pleasing picture, but the 
real fact is that our farmlands are not 
- yielding those bounteous harvests to which 
“the-nation is entitled. That is why 
~ answers continue to pour in to the pertinent 
questions. I raised that venburesomie day 
two and a half years ago. 
- Take Mr. George Brown, M.-P. Speaking 
- at Morecambe, he said: “Our real job is 
to step up output from existing farmland. 
Our. production: per acre is absurdly low.” 
‘George — like Bliicher at Waterloo —is a 
little late. Nevertheless, his support is very 
welc 


3 ster of ‘Agriculture, said : “Very high 
prices ‘tend to put more money into. the 
hands of those most fortunately placed . 

‘They put up the cost of living; they in- 


gricultural industry open to... criticism, 
1d finally and perhaps most important of 


ease the cost of exports; they lay the ~ 


re do_ 2h encourage. 5 Seis 


ance of the subject. 
; the letter was a Saal sent to Mr. Evans 


we have also some (probably at least 15 
per cent) who, .through inefficiency, lazi- 
ness, physical infirmity, or lack of adequate 
capital, are not producing from Britain’s 
fertile acres one-half of the food that these 
are capable of yielding, and that all our 
nationals, who are taxed to subsidise them, 
are entitled to expect.” 

Even Mr. J. O. Cherrington, Executive 


‘Member of the National Farmers’ Union, 


has knelt at the penitent’s stool saying: 
“ We have been sheltered too long—farmers 
are receiving too big a whack from the 
national purse for them to hope they would 
goon getting it.” 

Unable to restrain himself, Mr. Baldwin, 
Conservative M.P. for Leominster and a 
member of the National Farmers’ Union, 
rebelled in the House of Commons with: 
“Tf we were’ to set about the job with 
dynamic ‘action: we could increase’ pro- 
duction in this country in three years by 
25 per cent. The 1947 Act was passed to 
give security to good farmers, but it has 
been used as a Shelter for the inefficient. a 

Such authorities should. be sufficient 
answer in themselves to the question. 

Meanwhile, why is it that Danish farmers, 
with. no advantages of climate, soil or 
wages, produced in 1950 33 per cent more 
wheat to the acre, equal to a difference 


‘of 860,000 tons and representing approxi- 


mately 75 million precious dollars ; 26 per 
cent more oats, equal to 700,000 tons 
valued at approximately 47 million dollars ; 
37 per cent more barley per acre or 633,000 
tons; 19 per cent more beet; and: 24 per 
cent more milk per cow? ‘There is no 
reason why British farming should not 
emulate these figures. 

Until it does, there are good reasons to 
believe that it is not- pulling its full weight 
in the struggle for Britain’s. economic 
recovery. 


NO says E. G. GOOCH, MP 


Labour M.P. for North 
Norfolk; majority in- 
1951, 279; an Alderman 
of Norfolk County 
Council! and Honorary 
President of the 
National Union of 
Agricultural Workers. 


SyyHen Mr. Stanley Evans! talked him: 
self out of his ministerial post in less 


‘than seven weeks he won a certain amount 
‘of sympathy, because it .was- felt that ‘he 
honestly; believed what he had beén ‘told. - 
y Etis; quotation: in: the House of Commons 
~ from ~ a ‘letter. by an anonymous farmer; . 
Seine the cost of. growing potatoes as £10, 
an acre—less. than the cost. of-the seed. 
~alone—with its absurd gaff about farmers 


having to use sacks to take™ their pound 
notes. to the bank, only proved his ignor- 
Many. people thought 
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by someone concerned to make a fool of 
him. Mr. Tom Williams, Labour’s Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, described his state- 
ments as “startling, grotesque, fantastic 
and inaccurate.” 

Mr. Evans complains that farmers’ in- 
comes are three or four times higher than 
they were before the war, but apparently 
does not recognise that farmers were then 
notoriously under-remunerated compared 
with the owners of other businesses of 
similar scope and capital investment, and 
their workers were, in consequence, re- 
ceiving wages considerably lower than 
those paid in industry. ‘“ Labour Believes 
in Britain”? declared that agriculture was 
rescued from depression “ only by war.” 

He singles out British agriculture for a 
charge of inefficiency. It is, of course, not 
as efficient as it might be. The same is 
true of other basic industries. But figures 
could be given to show that during the 
last few years farming has increased its 
efficiency in a way that has not been ap- 
proached by any other industry. 

- He persistently refers to the food sub- 
sidies as being subsidies to farmers, 
whereas they are almost entirely for the 
benefit of the consumers: and make food 
available to housewives below its economic 
price. The subsidies to agriculture are 
not in the negion of £302 million a year 
as Mr. Evans declares, but only about £26 
million a year. And the Exchequer takes 
with one hand what it gives with the other. 
The income of the farming:community is 
a fruitful source of taxation. 

There is nothing new in the attitude of 
Mr. Evans towards agriculture, lt is the . 
old, outmoded nineteenth century idea that 
cheap food at any price from any source 
is the natural birthright of the English- 
man. This attitude ignores changes In 
world economy. The development of. 
secondary industries in the food producing ~ 
countries, the growth of populations, the . 
rise in nutritional standards all over the 
world, the economic and financial difficul- 
ties which are the inevitable aftermath of — 
the war, make full agriculture. production 
in. Britain absolutely imperative. The 
policy embodied in the Agriculture Act is 
essential to! full production. Mr: Evans 
and his friends have not provided a sub- 
stitute plan which will assure production | 
at. less, cost::..**, 

Mr: Evans’ campaign is an attack on the . 
farmworkers’ standard of. living, although 
he would be the last to admit it. For the — 
first. time in their lives farmworkers are. 
enjoying improved conditions. ‘They ‘are 
keen buyers of industrial goods. “The dia- 


tribes of Mr. Evans are calculated to arouse 


the fear that the Labour Party may go 


-back on its pledge to fix farm prices at a 


jevel enabling reasonable wages to be paid. 
It is a grave disservice to create’ what Mr. 
Evans calls a “climate” in order to un- 
dermine the provisions of an Act: which. the 
Labour Government put on the Statute 
pal. 
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of Government spending. At the Conserva- 
tive Conference at Scarborough in October 
(Fact last month) there was strong pres- 
sure from the rank-and-file for drastic cuts 
in the Social Services. It was disturbing 
to notice the same pressure on the Chan- 
cellor from: the majority of Tory back- 
benchers who spoke in the Queen’s Speech 
debate. Labour spokesmen, aware of the 
success that Tory back-benchers have al- 
ready had in pressing denationalisation and 
sponsored television on their Government, 
were seriously worried that the “wild 
men” of the Tory: Party might win. 

The main Labour criticism of the Gov- 
ernment was that they have no coherent 
long-term policies to deal with the nation's 
economic problems. Six Ministers spoke 
in the debate, but none of them added any- 
thing to the vague sentiments of the Gov- 
ernment’s statement. “In no speech,” re- 
marked Clement Attlee, ‘“‘ have we had any 
clear long-term policy for dealing with the 
fundamental difficulties of the position.” 

“The two great Bills of the Session,” 
said Herbert Morrison, “are going to be 
undoing Bills, negative Bills, destroying 
Bills, Bills calculated to cause chaos in 

_ two great industries, Bills which are cal- 
culated not to make any contribution to 

~ our economic recovery, but rather to do 
the reverse.” 


Beery hustle 


SHE brewers can now sleep undisturbed 

- »* at nights. The Licensed Premises in 
New Towns Bill was successfully pushed 
through its final stages before the end of 

_ the 1951-52 Parliamentary Session. As 
Fact readers will know, the purpose of the 

_. = Bill is to scrap Labour’s plan, set out in 
'» the 1949 Licensing Act, for State manage- 
: -ment of pubs in the New Towns. Pushing 
‘this Bill through was the major legislative 
-achievement of the Government in its first 
; session. It had failed to keep the promises 
_. made in the King’s Speech last year, to 


_ ‘legislate on monopolies, steel and trans- 
/  -port. 
a The Government had to resort to the 


= * guillotine ” to speed the Bill through its 
a - Committee stage—an unprecedented move 
for a Bill of this kind. Then, in a few 
Se oot it was pushed through the remaining 
stages of the Parliamentary mill. The 
. House of Commons dealt with the Report 
a stage (at which the Bill, as amended in 
* Committee, is examined) on October 14, 
- and it took the Third -Reading on the 
_ following day. 
The Bill then went hurriedly to the 
_ House of Lords, where the Second Reading, 
- Committee and Report stages, and Third 
_ Reading were crammed into three days. 
. More than one Labour peer remarked that 
_ this provided inadequate facilities for the 
ae examination and revision that the 
Lords are supposed to carry out. 
__ In both Houses the main arguments went 
over familiar ground. Labour spokesmen 
could see no reason for interfering with the 
1949 Act, which had merely carried out a 
recommendation made-as long ago as 1932 
* yy the Royal Commission on Licensing: 
“We think it desirable that public owner- 
e ip eae be applied elsewhere (besides 


Peter Remnant, 
M.P., Director of Ind Coope 
and Allsopp, and a leading member of the 
Brewers Society Parliamentary Committee. 
He pressed the attack on State pubs, 


Tine Hon. 


REMNAN 


Carlisle) in circumstances which will sub- 
mit the scheme to a further. test both in a 
social and financial sense.” 


Government spokesmen, on the other 
hand, argued that. Labour’s measure had 
been a doctrinaire move to extend public 
ownership. But when Labour pecrs moved 
an amendment which would have allowed 
the experiment of State-managed pubs to 
be carried out in one or two or three of 
the fourteen New Towns, the Government 
turned it down. 

The familiar theme that Labour’s plan 
would haye taken away John Bull’s free- 
dom. to drink what beer he liked was 
trotted out once more. Yet when Geoffrey 


Bing gave the Tories.an opportunity to ~ 


make this freedom a reality by ensuring 
that the pubs in the New Towns should be 
free houses, rather than tied to particular 
brewers, this. was turned down. . Subse- 


‘quent’ Labour speakers drew the conclusion 


that. the Government is less concerned 
with freedom than with the brewers’ 
interests. 

For Geoffrey ‘Bing. well known as an 
opponent: of: the brewers in general; and 
tied houses in particular: the occasion pro- 
vided a field day. Bing held the. House of 
Commons enthralled as he showed that 
local Licensed Victuallers’ Associations 
received handsome subventions- from the 
brewery firms and as he attacked the 
brewers for cheating the public by water- 
ing their beer and giving short measure. 
Bing trailed his-coat in an attempt: to get 
Peter Remnant, ‘Tory MP for Wokingham, 
big man in the Brewers’ Society Parlia- 


mentary Committee and director of Ind- 


Coope and Allsopp’ $ brewery firm, to take 
part in the debate.>' Remnant was drawn 
sufficiently to intervene 6n one or two tech- 
nical points, and was surprised to find him- 
self put in his place by lawyer Bing, who 
seemed: to. know’ more about the brewery 
busitiess: than he did himself. 

In. the House of Lords, the Earl of 
Selkirk, speaking for the Government, used 


the familiar argument that the final justi- 


_prefer them to continue as at present 


‘he remarked sarcastically :. “There are — 


~same way. as the terrified ‘animal enjoys | 4 


‘children to ordinary Ginema. ‘shows ; that 


fication for what the Government is doing 
is that the people themselves just don’t — 
want State-managed pubs. In support of ~ 
this he gave the example, used many times ~ 
before in Debate. of the poll at Harlow. 
He said: “At Harlow, in 1951, local 
interests organised a poll, in which, I am ~ 
informed, over 50 per eent of the electorate 5 
voted, and 2,341 voted- against State 
management of Pas: -houses and 110 in 
favour.” i 
It is only fair to record what questions <e 
were put to the voters at Harlow. Accord- 
ing to a report in the Daily Telegraph of 
August 22, 1951, the questions were: “ Do 
you want existing public-houses taken ‘over 
without further reference?” or “ Would you 


until the public have had some experience 
of the new State-managed houses, when 
the matter would be referred to the public 
again?” 

People who voted in favour of the second 
question were assumed to have voted 
against Labour’s plan. The poll was 
arranged by the loeal Licensed Victuallers’ 
Association, whose motto seems to have 
been: “ Heads we win, tails you lose.” 


Children’s films 


WHEN the Cinematograph Bill came up 

for its second reading in the House of - 
Commons, it gained wide support from both 
sides of the House. Its aim is- to amend 
the antiquated 1909 Act-and to implement 
some of the. recommendations of ‘the 
Wheare Committee on Children and the- 
Cinema (Fact, June, 1950). 

Dr. Horace King, Labour MP for South- A 
ampton, Test, asked the Home Secretary, 
Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, to give the widest 
interpretation to the words “health and ; 
welfare” that were included in the Bill. > 

“We should concern ourselves about the 
spiritual, moral and intellectual health of 
our children at film shows,” said Dr. King. 

Members of Parliament had seen photo- 
graphs of children watching a children’s 
film show. “. ..° We saw in those’ photo- 
graphs children i in the dark, in the intimate 
secrecy and- solitude of the film” show, 
registering terror, shrinking away, hiding» 
their ‘faces, ‘sometimes peeping through 
their fingers to look at something they were 
afraid to see, but were yet drawn to see.” 

Continuing -his description of the show, 
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youngsters. of five, ‘six and seven’ who . 
enjoy crime “and violence in about just the — 


the approach of the boa-constrictor.” 

In the fight of these disclosures, Dr. King 
called on the Government to implement — 
some ofthe Wheare. Committee’s recom- 
mendations. Three points in ‘particular 
Dr. King stressed : that: there . Should be a | 
minimum age. of sevén for unaccompanied ~ 


five should be the minimum age for admit-_ 


‘tance to children’s ‘shows ; ; that no un- = 


accompanied child under twelve should be 
allowed in the cinema after 8pm. ey 

“Many of Dr. King’s. remarks on ‘the 7 
cinema could /be applied to. _commercial - <7 
television. In the US., television: horror- 
films are. the order ot the day. o. a 


fron and Steel Bill 


HE Bill to denationalise Iron and 
Steel. was laid-before the House on 
November 6. It followed very closély the 
proposals of the White Paper of July 28, 
reported in~ the September Fact. The 
shares of the Iron and.Steel Corporation 
are to be sold to private buyers through a 
Holding and Realisation Agency to be 
appointed by the Treasury, and a new Iron 
and Steel Board under the Minister of 
Supply is to be appointed to supervise the 
whole industry. Its powers 6f supervision, 
however, are severely limited, especially 
with regard to development schemes—a 
matter of first importance in the industry 
to-day. 

In the first place, the Board will have 
authority only to prevent firms from 
embarking on schemes which it finds to 
be ill-considered. Secondly, even. firms 
left in public ownership will be split be- 
tween two authorities. The Ministry itself 
will Set up and run new works and facili- 
ties where they are necessary in the na- 
tional interest, but do not prove profitable 
enough for private adventurers to under- 
take. dt is realised that the sale of the 
nationalised firms will take some years, 
so that there will be for some time a 
group of firms run by the Agency. 

Duncan Sandys, the Minister of Supply, 
dismissed the ‘statements of the Labour 
leaders and the Morecambe resolution of 
the Labour Party as “‘a few half-hearted 
growls” in*> the House of Commons on 
October 23. Herbert Morrison soon made 
him feel an autumn nip in the’ air. “Our 
opposition,” he. said, “is full-blooded.” 
Mr: Sandys, he said, could expect “the 


- most vigorous and determined opposition 
~~ to the Bill throughout its consideration by 
the House of Commons’.°. . because we 
think this policy is bad and we think it is 
wrong.” 
Renationalisation, went on: Mr. 


Mor- 


This picture was tak 
ren’s film show. 


TERROR 


ae 


en secretly by infra-red photography during a child- 
It is one of several photographs aon ee eee 
- the debate on. the Cinematograph Bill, which is designed to regulate the exhibitio 

ee aie to children. Other. photographs showed children in every stage of terror. 


rison, was not a threat. It was an-act of 
decency to tell people where they stood. 
“We shall take back into public owner- 
ship the units that we need, and we shall 
not pay again for what has already been 
paid for by the previous process of 
nationalisation.” 

One of: the Government’s main objec- 
tives in denationalising steel is to free the 
industry from ‘“‘ bureaucratic interference”’ 
But with the proposed split of control 
between the board, the agency, the 
Ministry, and. the influence of the Iron 
and Steel Federation (the association of 
private companies), the industry is likely 
to get, said Mr. Morrison, a state of 
“checks. balances. starts and stops” far 
worse than could be imagined possible 
with the nationalised Corporation. 

At present the industry is examining an 
overall five-year development scheme for 
the nationalised companies costing £300 
million. to raise steel output from this 
year’s level of about 16 million tons to 
20 million tons a year. If denationalisa- 
tion goes through, the industry is unlikely 
to be able to raise more than half of this 
sum in the capital market, so that public 
finance will have to be called upon if 
adequate development is to proceed. One 
conseauence of this will be that large 
amounts of public money would alréady 
have been spent before denationalisation 
on firms .which, when sold, will pay 
dividends to their private owners, while 
the public will continue to foot the bill 
for the less profitable plants remaining in 
public hands. 

Mr. Morrison® described the Govern- 
ment’s proposals as “an anti-social con- 
spiracy.” to ensure that “where there is 
money to be made, private capitalism shall 
make it, but where there is money to be 
risked “and lost, John Bull is going to 
carry that burden.” : 

. Mr. Sandys had tried to father the idea 
of his proposed board on to the trade 
unions. But Mr. Morrison pointed out 
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that the T.U.C. had merely referred to the 
old Iron and Steel. Board (of the interim 
period. before nationalisation) “as an 
example of a form of control which could 
be exercised in appropriate cases.” The 
attitude of the T.U.C. was clearly 
expressed in the resolution carried at the 
1952 Congress: 

“This Congress notes the intention of the 
Tory Government to denationalise the 
Road Haulage and Iron and_ Steel 
Industries and declares its support of the 
trade unions directly concerned and the 
Labour Movement generally in their 
resistance to this reactionary  anti- 
working class procedure. It endorses the 
declared intention of the Labour Party 
to renationalise these industries.” 


More about transport 


Y the end of July the Government had 
put forward a White Paper and a Bill 
giving their proposals on transport. ‘These 
drew strong protests from many quarters, 
and a revised Bill was introduced when 
Parliament reopened in November. 
The changes made do little to solve the 
main problem of transport policy—the 
problem of using road and rail to the best 
effect in the nation’s interest. The main 
purpose of the, Bill remains as before, to 
sell out the publicly-owned road haulage 
services of the British Transport Commis- 
sion to private buyers. Most of the amend- 
ments are concessions to road haulage 
interests. | 
The proposed levy of 13s. 6d. per. quar- 
ter ton on all vehicles of one ton unladen 
weight or over is‘no longer to be used for 
recompensing the railways for losses suf- 
fered through transfers of traffic from rail 
to read. Compensation for losses caused by 
the disturbance of British Transport’s ser- 
vices during the sale is to be fixed at £1 
million, drawn from the levy. ‘As before, 
compensation will also be paid out of the 
proceeds of the levy for the loss sustained 
by British Transport on the sale of vehicles 
and to workers who may be affected. The 
payments are to start in January, 1954 
Another amendment provides that British 


Transport is to retain one-fifth more lorries. 


than the 3,558 run by railway-owned com- ~ 
panies before nationalisation. This is to 
allow for the natural growth of these com- 
panies, which would have happened in any 
case, and was not: considered in the earlier 
version of the Bill.’ But, in fact, it gives 
only 4,200 lorries whereas the number at 
present run by such companies under the 
Transport Commission is over 6,000. © 
The Government believe that competi- 

tion» between road and rail would work ~ 
itself out into an efficient transport. 

system. There are, therefore, amendments 
designed to put the railways on a more 
competitive footing. They need no longer 
charge the same rates on all routes and 
need publish only their maximum rates so 
that they can grant lower rates privately. 
They will be able to seek authority from 
the Transport Tribunal to raise rates to _ 


# give them up to 10 per cent more revenue 
‘pending the Tribunal’s public enquiry. This . 


will certainly help to avoid losses which > 
would otherwise accumulate during the 
time taken up by the enquiry. But the 
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railways will not be able to take advantage 
of any of these provisions until a new over- 
all charges scheme is put into force, This 
will take a considerable time, during 
which road haulage will have the advan- 
tage. 

There are other. clauses which will out- 
weigh these advantages. The Bill allows 
private transporters. to appeal to the 
Transport Tribunal against the railways if, 
in competition, they lower their rates below 
what is considered to be an economic level. 
The railways, on the other hand, have 
no right of appeal against similar action by 
road hauliers. Further, traders may appeal 
against rates charged where the railways 
have a monopoly of carriage. In addition, 
the railways must still accept all traffic 
as public. carriers, while the road hauliers 
will be able to pick and choose. 

_ There can be no free competition on 
equal terms between rail and road unless 
all idea of providing a public railway ser- 
vice is to be abandoned. In order to com- 
pete, the railways will be forced to reduce 
their rates on the routes where traffic is 
heaviest. At the same time, they will have 
to maintain the maximum rates on the 
higher-cost routes: In the*public interest, 
the railways must continue to run. some 
services which are. unprofitable;, even 
where services could be curtailed, many 
tracks must be kept open as part of the 
general network. Under these circum- 
stances, the railways can scarcely be ex- 
pected to pay their way. 3 : 


Crime and punishment 


es RAR HOWE, moving for a re-examina- 

: tion of the 1948 Criminal Justice Act, 
- told the House of Lords: “In my view, it 
_ is of vital importance to ensure that punish- 
'-ment-is adequate for the protection of the 
* public and that it really ‘fits the crime’ 
without any question.” After lengthy dis- 


Oe Ser 


te: against reintroducing corporal punishment. 
_. --The keynote ‘speech: of the debate was 
- delivered by Lord Silkin. The chief con- 
_ stables, he pointed out, had said that they 
were prepared to accept the abolition of 
corporal punishment, a number of them 
taking the enlightened view that in the long 
term this matter could be dealt with in 
other ways. “But,” added Lord Silkin, 
g the views of the judges are interesting. 
All of them, without exception, have ex- 
essed themselves this afternoon in 
favour of corporal punishment. 
Lord Silkin pressed his point: “I think 
this House would be in great danger of 
aoe a mistake if we tues entirely 


He continued : “ The ‘font is in the light 
ubsequent events. Over a very long 
od of history judges have refused ‘any 


crime. On every occasion they have 
orecast that certain events. would flow 
_ from the alleviation of penalties, and they 
have been wrong every time.” 

oe points made by Lord Silkin : 


cussion, however, the Government decided 


_on in the winter. 


ection of taking a more enlightened view 


surpluses. 


a fifty-fifty chance of being discovered and 
convicted.” 

“Tf there were certainty of conviction, 
in my view you would find a considerable 
reduction in the number of crimes.” 

“T also agree with those who regard the 
restoration of corporal punishment as being 
not a deterrent, but a form of retribution 
or revenge. That, in my view, would be a 
retrograde step.” 

“T believe... that in the opening of ten 
acres of playing-fields in Stepney by the 
Duke of Edinburgh, we took one of the 
biggest steps we have taken in a long time 
towards the reduction of crime of this kind 
(crimes of violence) in the future.” 

“I would appeal to the Government, first, 
to give the 1948 Act a fair trial. But I 
hope they are not going to rest at that, 
but will realise that they have to do some- 
thing further to get to’ the root of crime, 
and particularly juvenile crime, and that 
one of the methods of dealing with it is to 
give young people a better outlet than they 
have at the present time.” 


HE two. publicly-owned Airways Cor- 
porations, ‘the British Electricity 
Authority and the Gas Council have re- 
cently published their Reports for the year 
ending March, 1952. 

Civil aviation is the only nationalised in- 
dustry which is subsidised. Private air- 
lines were subsidised as long: ago as 1923 
in order to put the new industry on its 
feet. British European Airways and the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation are 


.to pay their own way from 1956 onwards. 


In the first three years of operations, 
B.O.A.C. was running at a loss, but in 
1950-51 losses were cut to £46 million 
(after payment of interest on capital) and 
in 1951-52 it was out of the red with a 
trading profit of £1.2 million, net surplus 
£275.000. This was ‘achieved mainly by 
getting the right type-of aircraft for the 
long-distance services. The Corporation 
has also carried out a considerable re- 
organisation to improve its efficiency, ena- 
bling staff to be cut by over a third in the 
fourth year. The average carrying capa- 
city is now almost double the 1948 level, 
and the lines are ahead of all competitors 
in the use of the new jet airliners. 

B.E.A.. which runs short distance routes 
covering the British Isles and Europe, faces 
entirely different problems. The Corpora- 


.tion provides services for some parts of 


Great Britain at a loss, for example, to 
the Isle of Man and the Isles of Scotland. 
Its traffic is largely seasonal. Two-thirds 
of the revenue comes in the summer 
months, but the services must still carry 
Progress last year was 
held up by the slow delivery of. the new 
modern aircraft the Corporation had or- 
dered. Although a fifth more passengers 
were carried in 1951-52 than the year’ be- 
fore, and revenue increased considerably, 
there was a net loss for the year of about 
£14 million. 

The British Electricity Authority - has 
maintained an unbroken record of annual 
The total revenues of the Cen- 


‘was published on November 5. oa 


the customer strolls round. te. sho 


tral Authority and the 14 Area Boards to~ 
gether exceeded expenditure in the year” 
ending March, 1952, by nearly £3 million. 
This brought the total surplus to £21 mil-~ 
lion since the Authority was set up. four” 
years ago. But the 1951-52 surplus of £3 
million is down to about half the surplus © 
of the year before. Costs were rising, 
especially for fuel supplies, and the 
Authority has been progressing fast with™ 
a long-term scheme for the much-needed 
expansion of generating capacity. This, — 
again, is costing more to carry out. By 
March, 1952, 41 new power stations and 
37 extensions to existing stations had been © 
put into operation; about, 60,000 m. units 
of electricity were generated in the year } 
1951-52—42 per cent more than the indus-~ 

try produced before nationalisation, and 
much more than double the pre-war level. 

It is the policy of the Authority to keep 
their charges as low as they can manage q 
while covering their costs. So far, the 
economies made by improvements in effi- 7 
ciency have kept charges down. Those 
efforts will continue, but the Report gives — 
every indication that, even so, charges may 
have to rise. 

The Gas Council is the youngest of the © 
nationalised Corporations, March, 1952, 7 
ending only the third year. Like the Elec- 7 
tricity Authority, it has made a surplus 
each year, but rising costs, particularly of 
fuel, have reduced ‘this. slightly for last 
year. In 1950-51, costs rose from 12.55d. to 
12.85d. a therm, but in 1951-52 there was 
a sharp increase to 13.95d. The net sur- 
plus (after paying for interest charges and 
depreciation), taking the Gas Council and 
its Area’ Boards together, fell from 
£1,490,000 to £1,440,000. Over the whole 
three years of operation, the nationalised — 
industry has earned a total surplus of — 
more than £3,400,000 and has made sub- 
stantial progress towards greater’ efficiency 
in production, distribution and service to 


users. 
Serve-yourself . 


THE Main recommendation of a report © 

on Retailing made by an Anglo. ~ 
American Productivity Team after its visit 
to the United States to study their methods. 
is that: self-service systems should be more > 
widely used in British shops. The report’ ~ 


By 1950, 68 per cent of American food 
stores had. complete self-service and only | 
6 per cent had no self-service at all. In 
addition, most American food stores deal 
in all kinds of food, from meat to cakes 
and from vegetables to coffee, so that 
housewives don’t have to call at a dozen — 
stores to do their shopping; more food is 
weighed and packed before it reaches the 
retailer—such food is cleaner, looks more — 
attractive and less time is wasted in the 
shop; there is more mechanical handling 
both at the wholesalers and. at the back of | 
the shop; and there is a standard system 
of clothing sizes right across America. 
these points, says the Report, British sh 
keepers and manufacturers should note 

The advantages of self-service are 
vious. Instead of standing at. the counte 


? 


~ 
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“ing up a tin of beans here, a packed Jib. 

‘of biscuits there, and pays at a cash desk 

“as she leaves the shop. ‘This is handier 
* for the customer and better for the nation, 
_ Since the system. is, more economical in its 
‘use of labour than counter service. 

It says much for the enterprise and in- 
itiative of the. Co-operative Movement 
that it has been the pioneer of self-service 
in Britain. More than six.hundred Co-op 
storés are now run on self-service lines, 
and the number is increasing. Last year a 
report by the Research Officer of the Co-op 
Union and the Manager of the C.WSS. 
Market Research Department assessed the 

ne Co-op experience in running self-service, 
_ pointed to its advantages and recorded 
~ that “a majority (in most cases an over- 
-~whelming majority) of the customers of 
self-service shops prefer the system and 
have no desire to return to counter ser- 
* vice.’ ? 
_ Both in the Co-operative Movement and 
_ outside it, British housewives are likely to 
get more self-service, but not overnight. 
Conversion of the shop is a costly enter- 
' prise involving a good deal of new and ex+ 
pensive equipment. 
_. What of the shopworkers ?- The Produc- 
_ tivity Team say that they found among 
_ American shopworkers “a recognition that 
_ conversion to self-service had taken a lot 
_ of colour and interest out of the work.” 
‘But it probably takes a lot of strain out 
_ too, for the Union of Shop, Distributive and 
Allied Workers, which organises Britain’s 
- shopworkers, said in 1950: ‘“ Almost with- 
_ out exception, workers in self-service shops 
have declared that they liked the change.” 


: In the long run, the expansion. of self- 
‘service in Britain would mean that there 
-would be fewer workers in the distribu- 
_ tive trades, yet U.S.D.A.W.’s Research 
~ Officer, himself a member of the Produc- 
_ tivity Team, supports the statement in the 
Team’s Report that self-service would not 
create unemployment or reduce wages. 
' Since the switch to self-service can only 
be gradual, the Team concludes that “ any 
staff reduction which might become neces- 
sary can follow from the normal labour 
turnover ”’; in other words, the number of 
shopworkers can gradually be cut: down by 
_Tecruiting fewer newcomers. 
-. The report on retailing will be one of the 
last reports of the Anglo-American Council 


_ on Productivity. The Council, set up three 
__and a half years ago on the suggestion of 
- Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Paul Hoffman 
~ (then Marshall Aid Chief in the U.S.) has 
__now officially closed down and given way 
to the new British Productivity Council, 
~ ‘set upon November 4. The new body will 

‘work to encourage industry. to increase 
= productivity; it will take over the func- 
tions of the U.K. section of the Anglo- 


oa 
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~ new activities.as well. The British Pro- 
ductivity Council includes representatives 


from the T.U.C., the F.B.1, the British Em- 
ployers’ Federation, the Association of Bri- 


Union of Manufacturers and the national- 
ised industries. Sir Peter Bennett, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
abour, is Chairman of the Council; Lin- 


American Council, and it will engage in. 
‘tish Chambers of Commerce, the National 


In Evans, steelworkers’ leader, is Vice- — 


Piet os Ua re 


Arthur Greenwood 


HE Labour Party’s new Chairman, the veteran Arthur 
Greenwood, was born in Leeds in 1880. While: still 
a young man he was appointed lecturer in economics 

at Leeds University. : 


‘ During the 1914-18 war Greenwood was a member of 
Lloyd George’s famous secretariat. He was assigned to 
the Ministry of Reconstruction, where he was given the. 
complicated task of bringing discharged Service men and 


‘women within the scope of unemployment insurance. 


In 1920 he left the Civil Service to become Secretary 


of the Research Department of the Labour Party. .Two - 


years later he won Nelson and Colne at the General 
Election. On the formation of the first Labour Govern- 
ment in 1924 he was appointed Parliamentary Secretary 


.to the Ministry of Health and, with the advent of the 


second Labour Government in 1929, he became Minister 


of Health. His.most notable reforms were the Widows’,. 


Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory Act of 1929, and the 
Housing Act of 1930. 


When the National Government was formed in 1940 


“he became Minister without Portfolio in the War Cabinet. 
- He held this office until 1942. It was at his instance that 


Sir William Beveridge undertook the monumental inquiry 
which culminated in the Beveridge Report. 


After Labour’s victory in 1945 Arthur Greenwood 
became Lord Privy Seal, an office he held until 1947. He 
was allotted the task of co-ordinating the work of all 


departments dealing with National Insurance. He was 


elected Treasurer of the Labour Party in 1943 and has 
been returned unopposed for.the office every year since. 
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FACT GOES 10 
EDMONTON 


DMONTON, a crowded = industrial 
borough in the north of London, has 
had a Labour-controlled council for nearly 
30 years. The first municipal houses were 
erected in 1920, but the Labour councillors 
were dissatisfied with private enterprise 
building. . Consequently, in 1925, direct 
labour was started, and by 1940 sixteen 
housing schemes had been completed, 
almost entirely by this medium. Over two 
thousand: houses and a number of shops 
were built. During the war the direct 
labour force was used to erect fire stations, 
day nurseries and civil defence buildings. 
Air raids destroyed or rendered unfit 
1,400 houses, while a further 20,000 were 


damaged. Accordingly, the council wasted 


no time in getting on with post-war hous- 
ing, and in June, 1945, their first scheme 
Was approved by the Ministry. Success 
has brought the familiar problem to in- 
dustrial boroughs—shortage of land. Quite 
a number of Edmonton’s post-war houses, 
completed or under way, are outside the 
borough, in places like Cheshunt and 
Enfield. Fresh sites are being looked for. 


-Not content with this. the council are the 


first in Middlesex to start on redevelopment 
of existing areas. A number of old 
properties are to come down—including the 
Labour Party headquarters. Already the 
borough’s main street shows signs of great 
activity as the scheme develops. Several 
hundreds of new flats are’ to take the 
place of the ancient premises, and. their 
construction has already started. 


Secret of success 


Council house net rents average 11s. per 
week for pre-war houses and vary between 
9s. and 25s. for post-war houses with an 
average of 14s. 6d. These are reasonable 
figures considering London building costs. 

_ What has made these schemes so success- 
ful? Writing in the Fabian journal some 
time ago, Alderman Joyce, the present 
mayor, and Mr. E. G. Cole stated: 

“We would say that size is not a deter- 


“mining factor, but rather the overall 


dimensions of the proposed building pro- 
gramme. The -number of' houses to be 
built is not so important as the rate of 
building. If a long-term plan can be 
“prepared and a regular flow of work 


PLAY 


steadily extended playing-field facilities. 


Children at play on an Edmonton housing estate. 
been building its own ‘houses with its own labour for 27 years ‘and has 


Edmonton Council has 


Thirty years ago there was only one park 


in the borough, now there are five with equipped running-track and changing-rooms. 


maintained which ensures the dovetailing 
of one scheme in with another, then .a 
direct labour scheme can be operated.” 

Municipal entertainment: in Edmonton 
was born in the war, when the Ministry 
of Health and the Ministry of Labour asked 
the council, in 1942, to provide some form 
of entertainment for the workers during 
their annual holidays, because of the many 
prohibited coastal areas in the south and 
in order to limit the demands on transport. 

An entertainments sub-committee and 
later a “ holidays at home” committee were 
established and discussions took place 
with local organisations. 

This procedure continued at the request 
of the Government until 1946, when the 
council appointed a summer entertainments. 
committee, which immediately made plans 
for an open-air summer theatre. Situated 
in beautiful park surroundings, the theatre, 
with seating accommodation for 1,500 
people, can boast of being one of the finest 
around London. 

The type of entertainment provided. in 
the early stages was experimental, but 
many regular weekly features were pre- 
sented, including free Saturday afternoon 
shows for children, 

On Saturday evenings popular concert 


parties were presented to adult audiences 
for which a charge of sixpence was made. 
During this period military band concerts, 
grand orchestral concerts,. dramatic per- 
formances and mannequin parades were 
presented. : 


To suit all tastes 


In 1947 the council decided to extend 
their entertainment service, and a munici- 
pal entertainments committee was estab- 
lished. A programme was then arranged 
the aim of which was to provide “ enter- 
tainment to suit all tastes,” and many new 
ventures were introduced, such as an 
annual drama festival (open to all amateur 
dramatic clubs) and celebrity concerts. 
Sunday evening Palm Court Concerts were 
presented weekly and well-known orches- _ 
tras were’ engaged. This year saw the 
commencement of another popular feature, - 
children’s modern dances, every Saturday - 
afternoon throughout. the winter months, 
for which a Master of Ceremonies and 
stewards were engaged to give instruction. 
in modern dancing. Meanwhile, in other 
parts of the .borough the committee 
arranged for the visit of fairs, circuses and* 
organised carnivals and talent competitions. 

The committee also presented modern 


d eee ‘dances - -at. which a fully- 
icensed bar was installed, hypnotic demon- 
trations, ‘musical lectures, ballet recitals, 
eauty queen competitions, amateur and 
_ professional boxing, ~ amateur wrestling, 
-table-tennis chamipionships, family favour-- 
ites, free variety concerts for old aged and 
“disabled folk, and plays. 


Thirty years ago there was only one oark 

_ in Edmonton. To- -day there are five, thanks 

to the council, plus a sports ground com- 

_ plete with running-track, stand, changing- 
rooms and showers, ete, 


_ Municipal catering is undertaken in the 
_ parks and shows a small profit. The 
organisation is also used to provide. a 
meals-on- -wheels scheme for old people. 


: A eontinuous are exhibition is held in 
the town hall. This and other things has 
* ‘recently led to the setting up. of.a local. 
arts council which’ the borough council are 
: ‘subsidising, 


The borough - Gistova Saighk Ea ane 
inspectors for its population of 106,000. 
One of these’ inspectors is employed full-- 
4 oe on the clean Food campaign, Sey an- 


) THAT « considerations: ‘should | govern the 

_ spacing: of dwellings ? What are the 
b t ways of- measuring and. comparing 
ities ?: Where is the line to be drawn 
: ehvcen. high density and sprawl ? ? These 
ea few of the questions asked in a recent 


ment publication, 
al Areas. aes 


idly speaking, masts: kone de fall. saritie 
reased - - population . density, until. such 
eas. it becomes necessary to build flats. 
eee high structural cost’ of multi - storey 
flat construction immediately starts an up- 
ward increase in the cost. per Nida 
: room. a 


, 
~ On land eet Ay 000 per ‘acre ‘the most 


oe ‘The ppeesiy of. Rest 


Bors. at which Se each room can 


will” arise ata building pase 


Mainad ‘without: a high 
f flats but at the same time 
nies gardens” and small | open 


t eae Sen 


a Sate cee 


that ‘alle papeliings 


Ministry of ‘Housing | and Local Govern- _ 


- economic density rate is about.75 rooms to ~ 


ty Baye ect building ead seabe 


poset population density Hee any 


_ good aspect, — 
jJand is used | fe 
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PORTRAIT OF ENGLAND 
Nothing condescending 


“ PORTRAIT OF ENGLAND,” writes 
Gollancz. in his blurb to Laurence 


Thompson’s new book, “ does for post-war 
Britain what J. B. Priestley’s ‘English 
‘Journey’ did for the Britain ot the 1930s.” 
Unlike similar pronouncements, which by 
‘this time the book-reading public have 
learned to take with a pinch of salt, this 
‘is an understatement. 

The author from the very first page has 
‘the. knack of turning something which 
might have degenerated into a glorified 
political tract, or into just another guide- 
travel book, into-a lively, intimate and 
realistic story of Britons as they are at 
this moment in time, 

It is perhaps best to describe this as an 
“honest.” book. There is nothing con- 
descending about -it. Never once do the 
_writer’s. lips curl into a sneer. or pout in 


“huff over our mistakes. and. stupidities.’ 


‘True, he has an occasional laugh» at us, he 
-kicks pants which many must feel should 
-have been. -kicked long ago but the mirror 
which he holds up neither dims nor dis- 
torts; and if he in’turn has caused lips to 
curl—in anger, perhaps—then it is because 


something. which somebody hoped to hide ~ 


has been exposed. 


_us; the useless minority who still appear 
‘to live off the best through no obvious 
effort on their own’ part. 


-long and, as'a good journalist, sees little 


that has real news ees in ae wallow- 


ings. Lo esl 


; Bill Miller, Miss Collins arene 


Bill Miller. 
should say Councillor W. A. Miller, C.B.E., 


B.E.M:, but. ik 1S: unthinkable—is a West 
African by heredity though a Plymouth - 
Three 
- years ago he would have been Lord Mayor 
of Plymouth, except that he would then - 
have had to cease-being Chairman of Ply- 
mouth ‘Corporation Housing Committee. . ; 


‘man by birth and environment. 


s 


pic therefore declined the honour.” 
Or people: like Miss Collins : 


welfare worker . 
me to a. strange ‘world. of 

“putative. fathers’. 
ments.’ eh eae 


‘illegits’ 


1. But-do- not ‘let these two. aptdtions lead 
you into. thinking that “Portrait of Eng- 
land” is a nice cosy catalogue of do- 
gooders, of socially conscious types sacri- 
Aa eee _themselves, - maybe even crucifying 


‘themselves for the general weal. ~~ 


“undergraduates.” 


Communists and saw the town through the 


Mr. Thompson has very sensibly not con- ©Y°S of the local Communist prospective 


cerned: himself with the butterflies among 


Doubtless he- 
realises that they will not be with us for. 


The author is coneerned with people like 


_“ Bill Miller—I suppose 1 finally through to Durham, phe 


with a vision of the future found 
' the people of Peterlee building t 


~ “So. we 
came to Miss. Collins, who is. by trade a. 
. Miss Collins introduced 
and 
and» ‘voluntary. agree-- 


“man, might I invite Mr. Thompson’to: 
‘north at some future date and write u 
-eountry as he has so admirably w 


esting people» and, dare I mention 


citing and stimulating. 


Far from. it. As. counterweight he takes. 
ite De Natio Se aie of 


; mumber. 


es?! 


untouched. “Trade unions, he Says, are 
all right for old women. His shop steward 
was a windbag... Joint Consultative Com- 
mittee? No time for it, just a lot of gas. 
You do your job all right and the boss is 
happy, then you’re happy, see? I asked 
if he voted at elections for the works com- 
mittee. Naow! For Union representa- 
tives ? Naow!” “a 


_We all know Johnny Batt and the thou- 
sands and thousands like him. Is there 
anything wrong with Johnny? I suppose 
it depends what you mean by “wrong,” 


It is people like these whom one meets 
in “ Portrait of England,” all the way from 
Plymouth to Durham. In a snakey line, 
always stopping off where the real news 
is being made, the author continues his 
journey through Cornwall, still a redoubt 
of rugged individualism, a place of farmers, — 
fishermen and market, gardeners, into the ~ 
Black Country, to Birmingham and to — 
Coventry, heady with rearmament and the i 
export drive. 


Over to Wales 4 


Then over into Wales etching out within 
bold strokes the rehabilitation of a land 
after its clumsy, cruel bludgeoning by 
wanton capitalism. And on into the Mid- 
lands, where, in the words of the blurb, — 
Thompson is “saltily frank about the 5 
faults of the National Coal Board, and the 
dons of a Yorkshire university equally 
frank about Britain’s new working class 


At Wigan he fell into the hande “6 > the 


Parliamentary candidate, whom he foun 
to be a “ Titoist deviationary of the deepes' 
dye, as many of his colleagues 
Wwinian Victorians with a. comfor 
lief. in history as an orderly pro, 
wards a clearly. defined and static g 


town upon its foundation of coal. 

Maybe coal will not be our. found: 
for much longer, but just at the mo 
it is. as “good a thing as a on wi 


This is a book worthy of its: two i 
on any progressive’s bookshelf. As a 


up England and Wales? I can 
him just as interesting copy, just 


visions which are perhaps’ even more e 


“Portrait of England,” — 
Thompson, can be obtained fro 
Labour Party bookshop or from yo 
newsagent, price 10s. 6d. The aut 
the son of “Dangle ”” Thompson, 0 
Clarion. His biography of Robert Pla 
ford was noticed in Facr’s April, 1951,_ 
- HAMISH MACKINVEN. 


Arms and the Russian 


the November issue -of Fact you 

printed figures which purported to 

show that Russia is devoting a greater pro- 

portion of her resources to defence than 

_ either Great Britain or the U.S.A. As a 

result of rearmament Britain and America 

are having to reduce capital investment 

and the citizens of these countries are ex- 

periencing falling living standards. Russia, 

despite great devastation during the war, 

is able to embark on great engineering 

, projects and give her people a rapidiy 

rising standard of living. _How is she able 

, to do this and yet devote so much of her 

5 resources to defence? (A. W. Stanley, 
_.- Leicester.) 


Kk ok 


Unfortunately, there is. no evidence to 
support the suggestion that Soviet living 
standards are rapidly rising. The much 
vaunted post-war price reductions, the last 
“a j of which occurred in March, 1951, were 
very minor items- against a general back- 
ground of hardship and suffering. 

At the present moment the vast majority 
of Soviet workers are earning an average 
wage of 500 roubles a month. With this 

_. ineome they have to face prices of which 

_ the following are typical : 
Butter: 34 roubles 
Ye (2:2051b:). 
' Bread: 2.7 roubles per kilogram. 

. Tea: 100 roubles per kilogram. 
Man’s suit: 600 roubles (minimum). 
_. MMan’s leather shoes: 200 roubles 

-(minimum). ; 

‘These figures are based on information 
provided by the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 


If the rouble is loosely estimated to be 
_ worth about 6d. (the official rate is 11.20 to 
the £, but this in terms of real purchas- 
g power, is a myth), the only commodi- 


per kilogram 


‘tain are eggs at seven roubles per dozen 
ind cabbage at 0.6 roubles per kilogram. 
ven the price of these items, if expressed 
a percentage of the average income, is 

_ far | higher in Russia than in this country. 
_ The Russian skilled worker is a little better 
ff, with an average income of 1,000 rou- 

‘es a month, but clearly his lot is still far 
m happy. Comparison between the liv- 
standards of the workers and the pro- 
ssional minority in Russia reveals the 
oerisy of the propaganda claim that an 

ideal Communist society is being realised. 
phe: for example, earns up to 7,000 
ubles a month, and.a director up to 


sen with the necessity of maintaining 
_ lower civilian lJiving standards than 
\ estern counterparts, the Soviet Trea- 


Fi 


es which cost less in Russia than in Bri- - 


sury finds little difficulty in maintaining 
defence expenditure at 25 per cent of 
national.income (Fact, November). Nor is 
it at all surprising that of the remaining 
75 per cent it is able to devote the lion’s 
share to the development projects which 
are vital to an ambitious but ‘still rela- 
tively backward power: In this field, its 
economic task is considerably lightened by 
assistance from the _ notorious M.V.D. 
(Ministerstvo Vnutrennich Dyel—Ministry 
of Internal Affairs), which controls Rus- 
sia’s political police force This Ministry 
carries out ‘ceaseless and usually un- 
explained arrests among the civilian popu- 
lation. It provides a steady stream of 
forced workers, whose labour is employed 
on a vast scale and under appalling condi- 
tions, to help keep the costs of development 
projects at a minimum. 

Thus, it is by keeping their own working 
masses in poverty, and subjecting a great 
part of them to downright slavery, that 


the Soviet leaders are -able to maintain, 


their very costly armaments programme 
without restricting development projects 
outlined in the current five-year plan. 

The Soviet leadership*has proved, par- 
ticularly by. its support for aggression in 
Korea, that. it is as unscrupulous in its ex- 
ternal as. in its internal policies. The 
West’s rearmament programme is thus. a 
commitment which we cannot possibly 
afford to. abandon. : 

Recent increases’ in some British food 
prices were due not to rearmament but to 
the abolition of government subsidies. 
This measure was carried. out by the pre- 
sent “Conservative Government against 
Labour opposition. 


Colonial research 


I SEE from the Press that Britain is 

spending large sums on research in 
the Colonies. Is this research necessary, 
and if it is why isn’t it financed by the 
Colonies themselves ? (P. Reynolds, Liver- 


pool.) 
Kit kOe 


Long-term research is of the utmost 
importance to Colonial territories. Re- 
search of all kinds—mediecal, agricultural, 
economic, anthropological and even psycho- 
logical is needed if the standards of living, 
the levels of health and education of 
Colonial peoples are to be raised and the 
way prepared for self-government on a 
sound economic and social basis. The 


-assistanee given by Britain to the Colonies 


in this field is perhaps the most important 
way in which we can: help their advance- 
ment. It is not merely. a matter of money. 
Far more important is the pooling of the 
talents of -many' hundreds of highly 
qualified research workers. 


Much of the necessary research is in 


fact financed by the ian territories 


themselves. 


‘this work which is financed from British 


‘his willingness and ability to form a 


_ tion of the Assembly approving his c 
as is at present the ease, - 


The -. Nigerian. . Marketing 
Boards, for example, allocate 74 per cen 4 
of their surpluses -to research. The West — 
African and other Governments are making 
‘substantial contributions from their” 
revenues to research schemes. But local 
efforts, important as they are, are not 
enough. Research is often best conducted 
on a regional and not a territorial basis. ~ 
The work of the Colonial Research Council 

which co-ordinates the work of many 
specialist advisory research committees is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance. It is © 


funds. 

The latest report of the Council points 
out that uncertainty regarding the provi- 
sion of further Colonial Development and 
Welfare funds after the present Acts 7 
expire in March, 1956, is creating diffi- 7 
culties. . This uncertainty makes the 
planning of long-term research impossible, ~~ 
and adds to the difficulty of recruiting ~ 
research workers for colonial territories. 


Nkrumah marches on 


de I HAVE not heard anything lately about 

the situation in the Gold Coast. I 
believe it was agreed that the constitution 
should be reformed in the near future. Is 
this actually the case?” (J. R. Jones, 


Cardiff.) 
de ee eS 


Mr. Lyttelton, the Colonial Secretary, 
agreed on his recent visit to the Gold Coast, 
that Mr. Nkrumah’s government should — 
prepare concrete proposals for reform, « 
which should then. be considered by the 
two governments. These proposals, which 
are to be formulated in corsultation with 
the Chiefs and people, are expected to 
cover a wide ‘/range.of subjects, and wil 
be directed towards giving representative 
Ministers complete responsibility in the 
conduct of affairs. At present there are 
three European ex-officio Ministers in the 
Cabinet, who deal with Defence and Ex- 
ternal Affairs, Finance and Justice. ; 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Nkrumah, made »_ 
a statement recently in the Gold Coast 
Assembly, in which he discussed the impli- ~~ 
cations of such a move: He said that-the 
Government would still need expert finan- 
cial advice;, that if the Government is to 
take over responsibility for defence, it — 
would mean the raising of a much larger 
force than at present exists, and therefore — 
more money. would be needed for the de-— 
fence budget; and that the Gold Coast — 
would have to be responsible for its own 
direct trade representation in foreign coun- 
tries, and be in a position to protect its” 
trade trom discrimination, 

Mr. Nkrumah. also suggested that in 
order to bring the Gold Coast Constitution 
in line with British practice, it should bes 
agreed that the Prime Minister should be — 
selected by the Governor on the basis. of « 


ernment, and that he should then ¢ 
his colleagues without regard to a re 


Beige eiesrieris then have; ‘power ie ismiss” 


us 
ay ave 


3 his colleagues at will, said Mr. Nkrumah, 
and he indicated that the assignment of 
- portfolios at the Prime Minister’s discretion 
_ would follow the reforms already outlined. 
- At present the Governor appoints the ex- 
Officio Ministers, and appoints representa- 
tive Ministers after consultation with the 
Prime Minister. 

_ ‘The Prime Minister said that it was’ for 
the Chiefs and people to decide whether 
the present system of representation was 
best, and whether a second House should 
be established. In any case, it was clear 
that a commission of enquiry into represen- 
= tational and electoral reform was neces- 
- sary. Regarding the Civil Service, Mr. 
- Nkrumah thought that the rate of “African- 
_ isation,” which is a topic of great interest 
> in the Gold Coast, needed careful study 
- but, he added, “It should be remembered 
' that the provisions of the constitution re- 
lating to the Civil Service were designed 
to perpetuate the best British tradition that 
the Civil Service should be kept completely 
free from political influence.” 

The Prime Minister said that his state- 
‘ment should be regarded as an invitation 
to traditional authorities and political par- 

ties to submit their views by the end of 
-- March next year. After considering the 
+ views of interested bodies, the Government 
--would embody its views in a White Paper 
~ which would be debated by the Assembly. 
He added: “We are now, in response to 
the invitation from the Secretary of State, 
‘given at our request, embarking on an 
~-enterprise which imposes very heavy re- 
sponsibility on all who _ participate.” 


, 


Office workers’ charter 


we Wer has Panncnnd to the Gower Re- 


port? As a young office worker I 
was very interested in its recommendations 
* when it came’ out three years ago, ‘but 
— nothing seems ‘to have happened. (P. T. 
~ Wilson, London.) 
KO KSEE 
1 The Gower Committee made recommen- 
dations in March, 1949, concerning work- 
ing space, illumination, heating, washing 
‘and meal facilities in offices. A fair deal 
_ for the black-coated worker is long over- 
due. ' ~"Tn the London area,” declared 
‘ocialist Advance, the voice of Labour’s 
Youth Organisation, recently, “there are 
young office workers employed under con- 
ditions reminiscent of the last century. In 
one office—not redecorated since its con- 


rrangements for the staff are chemical 
closets. In another there are no wash- 
asins, no drinking water, no rest room, no 
rst-aid facilities.” 


Fyfe, the Home Secretary, 


The TUC General Council strongly dep- 


representations are to be made 
Home Ee. Rey have 


struction 11 years ago—the only sanitary’ 


tion . 
. The Bill (incorporating its recom- 
eons) should be ready for introduc- | 
1 as the time is ripe,” said Sir 


veaking: to a meeting of the Institute of 
~Shop Acts ‘Administratio: 1, at Bridlington. | 


e Government’s negative decision. 


ZOE * showing us round the 
cece ae disturbing the patients 
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THE THINGS THEY SAY 
STONE WALLS DBO NOT A HOSTEL MAKE 


Sir, The other day I was returning to 
London by car with five visitors from the 
Continent whom I had driven to Stratford- 
on-Avon by way of Windsor and Oxford. 
Some forty miles from town we pulled up 
at an ancient inn, now a National Trust 
property and one of the leading hotels of 
the neighbourhood. Three of the party, in- 
cluding myself, wanted coffee, three beers. 

We were informed in the firmest possible 
manner that coffee could be served only 
with dinner. So we sat in the magnificent 
lounge with its glorious open hearth, three 
of us with no refreshment at all, while the 
other three misgivingly sipped their beer, 
obviously feeling that they had in some 
way deprived me, their host, of my choice. 

Two thoughts crossed my mind. The 
first was that this was not very-good for 
the tourist trade. My friends were de- 
lighted with the ancient inn, so splendidly 
preserved. But stone walls do not a hostel 
make. It was a pity the ancient. spirit of 
hospitality had not been preserved also. 

My second thought was that the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Accidents is 
constantly urging motorists to abandon the 
practice of “one for the road.” I myself 
never drink alcoholic beverages when I 
drive, but I like to break a long night jour- 
ney for half an hour’s rest and refresh- 
ment, especially in winter. The Royal 
Society should address its homilies to inn- 
keepers—and to brewers who buy up inns 
to tie them to the barrel. 

ROBERT PLANT. 
London, W. 2. <3 


Waiting for death 


Sir, I was very much interested in Mr. 
Warris’s letter: “A Waiting Room for 
Meath. > — ; <7 

This morniig I had a letter from a 
friend of mine to whom I had written on 
the subject of Homes for Old People. My 
letter to her was. the result of a visit to 
one of these homes in Kent. During work 
as a member of a Public Assistance Board 
I saw what conditions were like under that 
system; and though things are better ina 
few particulars, I think, with you, the 
chief thing against them is “ boredom” 
and lack of any privacy. 

She writes: “ 
are worried over the position of old people 
to-day. And the hospitals make me shiver, 
too. Intentions so good, work so hard and 
so ungrudging from doctors to nurses, and 
results often so ~cold-blooded from + what 
seems to me sheer lack of human imagina- 
. never consulted or told any- 
thing though with perhaps 50 years of 
common-sense experience of life. 

“And the homes .°. . with no room 
or cubicle to which. they can flee whenever 
they wish .. .-They had it (a cubicle) 
in a nuns’ Old Age Home to which I went 
with my sister (Mother Lisa) and patients 
were regarded as “ individual souls,” but 
still the nun in- ‘charge thought nothing 
bedrooms 


me | 


I don’t wonder you 


(with apologies). I felt mad, The younger 
generations to-day pride themselves on 
being “tough ”—perhaps they have to be 
to-survive—but it seems to me to kill their 
finer sensibilities for others. 

“Have we sufficient imagination to 
realise we will one day be really old?” 

The old lady of whom I had written to 
my friend was a well-known writer of 
novels in her time. But there she is, with 
all the time left to her on earth, with noth- 
ing to do but look-at other poor old things 
in like plight. 

(Mrs.) GERTRUDE PUGH, 
Tenterden, Kent. 


A farmer replies 


Sir, naturally, as a farmer, I was 
delighted to see Fact devote so much space 
to the article by H. D. Walston. 

‘ Unfortunately, after a convincing ex- 
planation of the need for more home food 
production, as soon as he gets on the sub- 
ject-of how to get it, the author goes gal- 
loping off on his own particular. hobby 
horse (Capital investment by the Govern- } 
ment) to the exclusion of other and even 
more important questions. 

Capital investment, marginal land re- 
clamations, all sorts of different things, are 
needed to get maximum production; but 
the biggest. increase of the lot can come 
simply from better management of exist- . 
ing farms on normal agricultural land. 

If the average yield of crops in this 
country could be raised to within éven ten 
per cent of what every good farmer knows | 
is perfectly possible, we could produce at 
least 70 per cent of our requirements at 
home. age 

I have in front of me a report of the. a 
investigation by ‘the Economies’ Depart- 
ment of Reading University into the 
accounts of 58 mixed farms of similar size _ 
and operating under the same climatic- ~ 
conditions. The average value of the pro- ta 
duction of those farms per acre in 1950-51. 
was £22 per acre. The production per — 
acre on one particular farm which I hap- ve 
pen to’ know was £35 per acre, and that “ 
one was probably not the highest. How = 
low was the production on some of the a 
others to bring the average down to £22? 

Cash value per acre is food per acre, — ce 
Bring the average up to the figure for a i 
fairly good farm: and you increase it by. 
over ‘50 per cent in this-sample. z 

We have got to find some sort of im- — 
personal economic pressure which can be 18 
added to the efforts of the County Agricul- 
tural Executive Committees to force ae 
farmers to use more manures and adopt : 
better methods. 


A. S. HARMAN,. 
Chesham, Bucks. 
[Mr. Harman fought ‘Ay lesouey in the 
Labour interest in 1950 and 1951. He is a. PS 


* Justice of the Peace and Chairman of the 


Juvenile Bench. He is a full-time working ~ 
farmer.—Kditor.] eh 
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LAND OF CONFLICT from P. 10 


The White Highlands cover 16,700 square miles, of which 
4,000 are forest reserve. The remaining 12,700 square miles 
are owned by 2,000 private owners, in some cases small com- 
panies. The number of farmholdings is nearer 4,000, about 
half the farmers being tenants. In July of this year the 
Kenya Farmers’ Association had 3,390 members, these being 
the bigger men. The average farm is therefore about three 
square miles, or around 2,000 acres. Newcomers are hand- 
picked by the European Agricultural Settlement Board, a 
semi-official body, which interviews prospective farmers, 
judges their experience, character and financial stability and 
can assist with low interest loans. But it takes about £12,000 
capital of your own to start a farm from scratch. If you can 
collect £5,000 the Board will lend you some more to start 
up as a tenant 

By contrast, five million Africans live in reserves. only 
three times the size of the Highlands. The largest Kenya 
tribe, the Kikuyu, population over a million, have a 
reserve very much smaller in extent than that of the 
Europeans. Thousands of their men live outside the reserve, 
working in the towns, employed as agriculturallabourers 
on the European estates or “squatting” on white: land. 
There are in all about a quarter of a million squatters— 
mainly but not all Kikuyu—who are “allowed to settle in 
a specified area, pasture cattle and cultivate crops in return 
fora varying period of service on the landlord’s plantation 
each year,” as a Colonial Office report on Labour Conditions 
in East Africa put it. The usual mead of labour demanded 
is around 180 days. Many squatters have lost the right to 
return to their tribal reserves through long absence. This 
is the serfdom of the Middle Ages. 

The Europeans point out that the White Highlands were 
largely unoccupied when they came, that their land is now 
the bedrock of Kenya’ s economy, furnishing the major part 
of the colony’s income, without which no progress would be 
possible for any race, that if the whole of it was given 
over to peasant agriculture it would not solve the Africans’ 


‘land problem, that they were encouraged by British Govern- 


‘ments to settle in Kenya precisely because Britain wanted 
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_ was inviolate, and that, in short, it would be foolish, treacher- 


to unload the financial burden of Kenya as rapidly as pos 
sible, that Britain was able to do so in 1911, that Colonial 
Secretary after Colonial Secretary assured them their land Lo 


ous and profitless to boot them out.’ \ 
Every word of this is true, but no responsible African 
is proposing anything so drastic. It really does not matter 
any more who owned the land 50. years ago. What matters” 
is whether undeveloped land is still available in a country 
whose indigenous people go short of food. To say that it~ 
could not supply all the food is to argue that no bread : is 7 
better than half a loaf. é 
Available land should be offered to any Kenya Africans © 
who have adequate agricultural experience, who are pre-— 
pared to form themselves into small co-operative units of f 
an efficient size. and to accept for a time some degree of) 
guidance. Financial backing, with the land as security, < 
should be made available. @ $: 
Although this would remove some of the bitter sense of | 
injustice felt by Africans, who compare the spaciou 
Highlands with their own overcrowded reserves, it would 
admittedly not solve Kenya’s economic problem. Fifty 
million people are able to live in Great Britain because thes 
output of a British worker is round about 30 times that of 
an African peasant. If the African reserves alone could 
cultivated as intensively as the soil of Britain, they could 
support nearer 20 million people than the five million they 
now fail to support. The only satisfaction in the end for” 
the African’s land hunger will come from making the bést™ 
of what he has. To do so will entail abandoning some of his 
age-old notions of land tenure and usage. The most Britai 
can do—and it is a lot—is to supply technical help and ex- 
perience in a spirit of comradeship. 
The African is not likely to bend his back to that task | 
so long as he is constantly peering over his shoulder at the 
thinly settled acres of the Highlands. There is such a thing 
as psychology, and such a thing as example. The Highlands 
must be occupied, not to solve an economic problem, but to 
eradicate an injustice; not to feed the multitudes, but to” 
show how it can be done. FACTOT 
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